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INTRODUCTION. 



Sub-editor, for thirty years, of the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle, my friend Mr. William Duncan 
had opportunities, vouchsafed to few, of acquiring 
knowledge respecting the everyday life of the 
gifted proprietor of that paper, Mr. Joseph Cowen. 
The knowledge so acquired he has utilised in the 
production of this book. Herein the reader will 
find a complete and accurate record of circum- 
stantial facts in the strenuous and earnest career 
which the name of Joseph Cowen personifies. 
Here he will find narrated in concise chrono- 
logical order the struggles and the triumphs of the 
ardent politician, the fiery orator, the brilliant 
journalist, who for half a century led the demo- 
cracy of the North, " wearing the white flower of 
a blameless life," as a tribune of the people. 

It has been said that few men in Northern 
England possessed in a greater degree than Mr. 
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Cowen the power of stimulating public opinion. 
It might with equal truth be asserted that few 
men succeeded better in attracting admirers and 
securing adherents. One of his most faithful and 
conscientious admirers is the author of this bio- 
graphy. Possessing the gift of collecting, the 
means of acquiring, and the habit of methodically 
arranging whatsoever in the annals of Tyneside 
he deemed worthy of preservation, Mr. Duncan 
industriously gathered up all the public utterances 
of his chief. They range from the fervid advocacy 
of early days to the great speech on Empire 
(printed in this volume) with which the City 
fathers were electrified at a municipal banquet 
shortly before the orator's death. The bursting 
folios in which these marvellous specimens of 
eloquence are enshrined form a collection that is, 
surely, unique. 

Although the author from long practice wields 
a facile pen, he has restrained himself in this 
volume to simple narrative. There is no fine 
writing, no wire-drawn deductions, no elaborate 
criticism, and the book is all the better for their 
omission. It is to the rising generation who, 
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passing Mr. Cowen's statue in the streets of New- 
castle, may naturally ask, "What mean ye by 
these stones?" to the great army of workers 
whose cause the undaunted orator championed, 
and to the unleisured citizen who takes his read- 
ing, like his food, in a hurry, that this handy 
volume will mainly appeal. And whenever the 
full-blown biographer comes along seeking facts 
and figures for bigger pages and more of them, 
he will find his path brightened and his labour 
lightened by the care, enterprise, and painstaking 
endeavour of his predecessor. 

RICHARD WELFORD. 

April, 1904, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and parentage— Education at Ryton and Edinburgh 
University — Sir James Graham and the Mazzini letters 
—Friendship with Mazzini— In business — Moral, social, 
and educational reforms — "Maiden" speech — Foreign 
refugees — Presentation to, and subsequent reception 
of Garibaldi— Sympathy with refugees — Foresight as to 
the issue of the American Civil War. 

Mr. Joseph Cowen, whose name as that of an 
unwavering friend and advocate of human progress, 
and of civil and religious freedom, had for well- 
nigh half a century been familiarly known and re- 
spected, not only in the North of England, but 
throughout the country, and even far beyond its 
bounds, was born at Blaydon Burn, in the County 
of Durham, on the 9th of July, 1829. His father 
was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Cowen, a life- 
member and Chairman of the Tyne Improvement 
Commission, who, after faithfully and efficiently 
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serving his day and generation in that and 
several other public capacities, died on the 19th 
of December, 1873. His mother was Miss New- 
ton, a sister of Mr. Joseph Newton, a political 
philosopher of some eminence, but that lady had 
pre-deceased her husband by many years. 

Young Cowen received the rudiments of his 
education at a school conducted by Mr. Reuben 
Weeks at Ryton. By close and sympathetic 
association with his father — a relationship much 
akin to that which subsisted between the elder 
and younger Stephenson, the celebrated engineers 
— he early imbibed a love of learning, and this 
was greatly developed and matured by his subse- 
quent studies at Edinburgh University. It was 
his privilege, during his residence in the Scottish 
capital, to lodge under the roof of the Rev. Dr. 
John Ritchie, a well-known and talented minister 
of what was then the United Presbyterian Church 
(now merged in the United Free Church of 
Scotland), and celebrated, to boot, for the some- 
what advanced opinions which he entertained 
upon many social and political questions. Already 
endowed with innate tastes in a like direction, 
young Cowen had many of his views confirmed 
and strengthened; and here, indeed, may be said 
to have been laid the foundation of that intense 
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passion for liberty and Liberalism for which 
through life he was distinguished. Among his 
teachers was Professor Wilson, of "Christopher 
North " literary fame ; and in recognition of the 
faculty and facility of speech which he had dis- 
played, he was selected by his fellow-students 
as President of the Debating Society of the 
University. 

It was while occupying this position that he 
uttered a strong denunciation against the action 
of Sir James Graham, then at the head of the 
Home Office, in causing to be opened the letters 
of the Italian patriot, Mazzini, and their contents 
communicated to the Austrian Ambassador in 
London, in consequence of which the brothers 
Bandieri, who had contemplated an insurrection, 
were arrested and ultimately shot. Not satisfied 
with this, he condemned the proceeding in the 
public prints, and placed himself in communica- 
tion with Mazzini, between whom and himself a 
strong feeling of mutual friendship and attach- 
ment was henceforth established. In a similar 
vein Mr. Cowen gave vent to his sympathy with 
the movement which resulted in the French 
Revolution of 1848; and when,, a few years later, 
there took place the famous coup d'etat of Louis 
Napoleon, and the praises of the self-constituted 
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Emperor were on many lips, young Cowen ex- 
pressed to some friends with whom he was dis- 
cussing the matter, the conviction that, if they 
lived long enough, they would find what a sham 
and a delusion the "Man of December" would 
prove. How fully this prediction was realised, 
history abundantly testifies. 

Returning from the Scottish metropolis, Joseph 
Cowen entered into partnership with his father, 
who, rising from the humble rank of a working 
blacksmith, had established at Blaydon an ex- 
tensive and far-famed brick-making business, con- 
nected with which was also an adjoining colliery. 
In the conduct of these concerns Mr. Cowen, 
jun., took a very active part, the death of 
his father adding to his responsibility, while that 
of his only surviving brother, Colonel Cowen, on 
the 14th of April, 1895, left the sole management 
in his hands. As the eldest son, Joseph also 
succeeded his father as one of the Lords of 
the Manor of the Winlaton estate; but a year 
or two before his death, he parted with his interest 
in his commercial undertakings at Blaydon. 

While applying all his youthful vigour and 
energy to the development and expansion of the 
business, for which he had shown a remarkable 
aptitude, Mr. Cowen, jun., devoted much time and 
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labour to the furtherance of the moral, social, 
and educational advancement of the people among 
whom his lot had fallen. As proof of his pro- 
clivities in this direction, reference may be made 
to what may be described as his " maiden " speech 
in this district. The occasion was a tea meeting 
held in the old Music Hall, Nelson Street, New- 
castle, in 1849, * n honour of the late Joseph 
Barker. Joseph Cowen, jun., then a young man 
eighteen years of age, had just recently come 
home from Edinburgh. Wishful to evince a 
practical interest in the cause of education and 
temperance, as well as in everything which tended 
to the uplifting of humanity, he readily accepted 
an invitation to attend the gathering in question. 
The task assigned to him was to speak on the 
"Demands of the Age upon the Young." The 
chair was occupied by the late Mr. John Mawson, 
and Mr. Cowen, on being called upon to deliver 
his address, began by narrating the circumstances 
of his introduction to the meeting, stating how 
some of his friends had striven to dissuade him 
on account of the supposed dangerous character 
of the guest of the evening. Mr. Barker, it may 
be remarked, had for the previous ten years been 
busily engaged in discussing the prevailing ortho- 
dox opinion of the day, with which he was con- 
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siderably at variance, although "in the firm and 
full belief in Jesus Christ, and in the faith and 
love of His religion, as revealed in His life and 
works," he died at Omaha, Nebraska, U.S., on 
the 15th of September, 1875. Mr. Cowen, after 
making these preliminary observations, significantly 
looked round to Mr. Barker, and said that, not- 
withstanding what he had been told, he could 
not see anything particularly monstrous about 
him. Then passing to the theme that had been 
allotted to him, the speaker, who exhibited re- 
markable coolness and fortitude, started: 

" Now, I will give you either a long speech, a 
short speech, or a middling speech. I just wish 
you to give me a hint when you become tired, 
or I am wearisome. I will then sit down. Those 
who are acquainted with the events of 1848 and 
1849 will well know the hopes that were raised 
and crushed in those years — how revolution 
rocked the whole continent of Europe, how 
dynasties fell, how kings and potentates had to 
fly, and how our own island was in a state of 
agitation and excitement consequent on the fervent 
and pressing demands of the great Chartist move- 
ment." 

Mr. Cowen, in that telling and eloquent speech, 
vividly reviewed those stirring events, and pressed 
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the study of them upon the attention of his 
audience. He urged the young especially to pre- 
pare for life's duties, and to do whatever in them 
lay to relieve the world of its great oppression, 
and mankind of its terrible miseries. He wound 
up with a beautiful peroration, concluding by 
reciting Longfellow's "Psalm of Life/' after 
which he sat down amid the loud applause of 
the large, inspired, and entranced audience. Such 
was Mr. Cowen's maiden speech in Newcastle. 

And his practice was in perfect harmony with 
his precepts. As & friend of national freedom, he 
generously supported, by purse and person, the move- 
ments for the independence of Poland, Hungary, 
and Italy. The leaders among the refugees from 
these nationalities associated and organised, and 
formally pledged themselves to serve each other's 
cause and work into each other's hands, their 
efforts being directed chiefly towards disseminat- 
ing throughout the Continent literature favourable 
to their cause. But their task was a difficult one; 
their work and movements were closely watched 
by foreign emissaries, and their publications shut 
out from France, Austria, Italy, and Russia. 
The commercial relations of Messrs. Joseph 
Cowen & Co. extended to most of the great 
seaports and populous centres of Europe. The 
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facilities possessed by the firm were used by the 
ardent young Democrat to run the blockade 
with the proscribed documents, which were con- 
cealed among fire-bricks and other exports. But 
vigilant spies followed the revolutionary leaders 
like shadows everywhere. The visits of these 
leaders to Tyneside gave a clue which revealed 
Mr. Cowen's connection with the movement. 
After this discovery, meetings between the re- 
fugees and their foremost English friend and 
financial supporter used to take place at Newark 
and other inland towns between London and 
York; and the work was continued as before. 
Henceforward spies were stationed at Newcastle, 
and they dogged the steps of Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
jun., whithersoever he went. He was well 
known by repute to every despotic Government, 
and viewed as a danger by every tyrant in 
Europe. Passports were refused to his father 
through mistaken identity, and the countries of 
the Continent were sealed against the son. Most 
of the great leaders who visited England went 
to Blaydon-on-Tyne as the source of never- 
failing sympathy and support. Kossuth and his 
wife visited Joseph Cowen at Blaydon; Orsini 
lectured in the district; Louis Blanc was often 
under the same roof, and also lectured in Newcastle. 
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In the course of his communications with 
Mazzini, Mr. Cowen had been made acquainted 
with the intention on the part of Garibaldi to 
pay a visit to the Tyne in command of the 
American ship Commonwealth, a vessel of about 
iooo tons burthen. In prospect of this event, it 
was resolved at a numerously attended meeting of 
the friends of European Freedom in Newcastle 
and neighbourhood, held in the Lecture Room, 
Nelson Street, on the 28th of March, 1854, to 
present the Italian hero with an address of 
welcome and sympathy, accompanied by a sword 
and telescope, to be purchased by a penny sub- 
scription. The proposal, when made public, was 
received with great enthusiasm, demands for 
subscription lists coming from all parts of Tyne- 
side, and the expressions of approval received by 
the committee being numerous and warm. The 
presentation took place on board the Commonwealth 
at Shields, on the nth of April. The following 
gentlemen attended as a deputation : — from New- 
castle — Thomas Pringle, Martin Jude, Joseph 
Cowen, jun., James Watson, James Charlton, 
John Kane, Josiah Thomas, Angus McLeod, 
William Newton, William Hedley; from South 
Shields — Solomon Sutherland, Robert Millar; 
from North Shields — Robert Sutherland, Thomas 
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Hudson; from London— G. Julian Harney; also 
Constantine Lewkaski, Polish exile. Mr. Pear- 
son, the General's broker, likewise accompanied 
the deputation. The sword, manufactured at 
Birmingham, was a handsome weapon, with a 
gold hilt, on which was engraved the following 
inscription: — "Presented to General Garibaldi by 
the people of Tyneside, Friends of European 
Freedom, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, April 1854." 
The telescope, an excellent and elegant article, 
made by Mr. John English, Grey Street, New- 
castle, bore the same inscription. 

Mr. Joseph Cowen, addressing the General, said: 
" General ! — We are here a deputation appointed 
by a meeting of the friends of European Freedom 
in Newcastle, to express to you the gratification we 
have experienced at seeing you amongst us, and to 
assure you of our profound sympathy with that 
noble cause with which you have cast the fortunes 
of your life. It is as distasteful for us to indulge 
in any complimentary apologies as I am sure it is 
for you to listen to them. Yet, we feel it necessary 
to offer a word or two in explanation of our pro- 
ceedings. As soon as it became known that 
you were to visit the Tyne, a unanimous and 
enthusiastic desire was expressed by those who 
sympathised with the heroic struggles of your 
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countrymen for their nationality and independence 
to give you a welcome worthy of your great and 
well- won reputation as a soldier of freedom, and 
befitting this important district to offer. Your 
modesty would not permit you to accept such a 
demonstration. We could well understand your 
personal dislike to such a display; yet, we would 
have rejoiced at having had such an opportunity as 
the occasion would have afforded of urging our 
Government to regard the insurgent peoples, and 
not the absolutist and reactionary potentates of 
Europe, as their most legitimate and faithful allies 
in the coming conflict, and of demonstrating to 
these said sovereigns the little regard entertained 
by Englishmen for their characters and calling. 
Yet, we felt that in such a matter you were first 
and alone to be consulted, and at your request the 
proposition was abandoned. But, being unwill- 
ing to permit you to leave without some memorial 
of your visit, we have chosen this private and more 
acceptable, but we trust no less significant mode 
of expressing to you the deep and earnest sympathy 
entertained by the people of Tyneside for your 
country and cause." 

Mr. Cowen then read the following address: — 
' 'General! — Your presence in Newcastle affords 
an occasion for a pleasure and a duty. It is, indeed, 
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a pleasure for us to welcome to our town the glorious 
defender of the Eternal City, the Italian patriot and 
hero, the friend and worthy helpmate of Mazzini in 
the holy work of Italian emancipation. We do 
welcome you right heartily. And in offering you 
with this welcome the assurance of our most pro- 
found respect, we do not pretend to be conferring 
any honour upon you. The hero always honours the 
place of his sojourn. Neither do we care, by any 
enumeration of your gallant deeds, to justify our 
estimate of your worth. Your life and character are 
well known to Europe, antfjhe mere name of Gari- 
baldi is sufficient passport to the admiration of his 
contemporaries and the undying praise of history. 
Your example may also keep us in mind of our duty 
— the never-ceasing duty of at least encouraging by 
sympathetic words, if we cannot help by deeds, all who, 
like yourself and your compatriots, are ably engaged 
in the struggle for the Right. We pray you to 
believe that the heart of England is with your Italy. 
We, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, may take upon us to 
say so much. Whatever bargains may be made by 
Cabinets; whatever may be the unhappy complica- 
tions of diplomacy; whatever may be our popular 
ignorance of foreign affairs, — the people of England 
can never willingly be a party to any policy which 
would sacrifice the Italian nation to imperial or 
kingly interests. We would not so give the lie to 
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our own worship of freedoms/You, General, have J 
not to be told that even a people which is free from 
foreign mastery may yet not be so much its own 
master as to always rule its course in the way its feel- 
ings and its conscience point. Yet, be sure of this : 
• England hopes for Italian independence. England 1 
may yet help it when our hope ripens into earnest I 
wilh/And when they who drive out the Austrian 
build up again a Republican Capitol upon the Seven 
Hills, the heirs of Milton and Cromwell will not be 
the last to say, even from their deepest heart, * God 
speed your work ! ' " 

Then Mr. Cowen went on to say: 

" General ! — Along with this address I have to 
ask you to receive this sword and this telescope. 
The intrinsic value of these articles is but small, 
and to a Republican chieftain who is accustomed 
to animate his compatriots by deeds of personal 
prowess such a sword may be more ornamental 
than useful. But when I tell you that it is pur- 
chased by the pennies of some hundreds of working 
men, contributed not only voluntarily but with 
enthusiasm, and that each penny represents a 
heart which beats true to European freedom, it 
will not, I think, be unworthy of your acceptance 
and preservation. We are not versed in the 
polite phraseology of diplomacy; of the refined < 
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conventionalisms of Courts we are ignorant; re- 
presentatives of the people, we have no costly 
presents to offer for your acceptance; but with that 
simplicity which best befits Republicanism, we 
ask you to receive as a token of esteem the articles 
before us," 

Garibaldi, who was much moved by this 
spontaneous expression of good-will, replied as 
follows: — 

"Gentlemen, I am very weak in the English 
language, and can but imperfectly express my 
acknowledgments for your over-great kindness. 
You honour me beyond my deserts. My services 
are not worthy of all the favours you have shown 
me. You more than reward me for any sacrifice 
I have made in the cause of freedom. One of the 
people — a workman like yourselves — I value very 
highly these expressions of your esteem, the more 
so because you testify thereby your sympathy with 
my poor, oppressed, and down-trodden country. 
Speaking in a strange tongue, I feel most pain- 
fully my inability to thank you in terms sufficiently 
warm. The future will alone show how soon it 
will be before I am called upon to unsheath the 
noble gift I have just received, and again battle 
on behalf of that which lies nearest my heart — the 
freedom of my native land. But be sure of this — 
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Italy will one day be a nation, and its free citizens 
will know how to acknowledge all the kindness 
shown her exiled sons in the days of her darkest 
troubles. Gentlemen, I would say more, but my 
bad English prevents me. You can appreciate 
my feelings, and understand my hesitation. Again 
I thank you from my heart of hearts, and be 
confident of this — that whatever vicissitudes of 
fortune I may hereafter pass through, this hand- 
some sword shall never be drawn by me except 
in the cause of liberty." - 

After an interesting conversation on the aspect 
of European affairs and the hopes of Italy and 
the other oppressed nations of the Continent, the 
deputation surveyed the vessel, and exchanged 
friendly greetings with the patriot crew. After 
bidding the noble captain an affectionate farewell, 
the gentlemen left for South Shields, three hearty 
cheers being given for Garibaldi and the good 
ship Commonwealth, as the boat passed under her 
bows. The following letter was penned just as 
the gallant General left the Tyne: — 

"Ship Commonwealth, Tynbmouth, 

' "April 12th, 1854. 
"My dbar Cowen, — The generous manifestation 
of sympathy with which I have been honoured by 
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you and your fellow-citizens is of. itself more than 
sufficient to recompense a life of the greatest merit. 

" Born and educated as I have been in the cause of 
humanity, my heart is entirely devoted to liberty, 
universal liberty, national and world-wide, 'ora e 
sempre' (now and for ever). England is a great 
and powerful nation; independent of auxiliary aid; 
foremost in human progress; enemy to despotism; 
the only safe refuge of the exile; friend of the 
oppressed; but if ever England, your native country, 
should be so circumstanced as to require* the help 
of an ally, cursed be that Italian who would not step 
forward with me in her defence. 

" Your Government has given the Autocrat a check, 
and the Austrians a lesson. The despots of Europe 
are against you in consequence. Should England 
at any time in a just cause need my arm, I am ready 
to unsheath in her defence the noble and splendid 
sword received at your hands. 

" Be the interpreter of my gratitude to your good 
and generous countrymen. I regret, deeply regret, 
to leave without again grasping hands with you. 
Farewell, my dear friend, but not adieu. Make 
room for me in your heart. 

" Yours always and everywhere, 

"G. Garibaldi." 

In his subsequent efforts on behalf of Italian 
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unity, Garibaldi continued to find a generous 
friend and sympathiser in Mr. Cowen. About 
the year i860, a warrant against the editor of the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, of which he had become 
proprietor, was issued at the instance of the late 
Mr. George Crawshay, on the ground of alleged 
violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act by in- 
ducing Tyneside men to serve under the Italian 
General; but the action came to naught. When, 
after the achievement of many of his victories and 
the incident of Aspromonte, the great Liberator 
once more set foot in England on the 3rd of April, 
1864, one of the first to greet him to our shores 
was Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun. An address of 
welcome and congratulation was again presented 
to him from the friends of Italian freedom, inde- 
pendence, and unity on Tyneside, from which he 
had taken his departure exactly ten years pre- 
viously. It was contemplated that he should, 
during his sojourn in this country, pay a personal 
visit to Newcastle, where an enthusiastic welcome 
would unquestionably have been accorded to him; 
but his sudden and rather mysterious return to 
his island home at Caprera prevented this and 
other arrangements which had been made for his 
reception from being carried into execution. 
To the satisfaction and delight of his sym- 
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pathisers, Garibaldi was spared to see the final 
triumph of his cause, but many of the leaders of 
other struggling nationalities were less fortunate 
in this respect. To some of these, who had sought 
and found refuge in this country, Joseph Cowen 
proved of valuable help in securing for them 
suitable situations on Tyneside and elsewhere, 
while the closing years of not a few were softened 
by his bounty. 

With that prescience which had characterised 
him in European complications, Mr. Cowen fore- 
saw the true issue of the war between the Northern 
and Southern States of America. In the Town 
Hall of Newcastle, on the 14th of October, 1861, 
Earl Russell, Foreign Secretary, declared that the 
North was fighting for empire and the South for 
independence. On the 7th of October in the 
following year, Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the same place, gave utterance to 
the belief that Jefferson Davis had really made the 
South an independent nation. It is due to both 
gentlemen to say that when the logic of events 
had established a different conclusion, they mag- 
nanimously admitted their error. Mr. Cowen had 
no cause to make such recantation. For many 
years he had enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison, who — 
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"In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o'er his types one poor, unlearn'd young 
man; 
The place was dark, unfurnished, and mean, 
Yet there the freedom of a race began." 

To Mr. Garrison's Liberator and the cause which, 
amid such adverse surroundings, it advocated, 
Joseph Cowen was a generous subscriber. From 
the very outset, and alike through good and evil 
report, he maintained the cause of the North ; and 
no one rejoiced more genuinely than he when the 
victory of the Federal arms and the resultant 
emancipation of the slaves were proclaimed. 



CHAPTER II. 

Home reforms — Northern Reform Union — Co-operation — 
Temperance — Mechanics' Institutions — Northern Union 
of Mechanics' Institutes— The Engineers' Strike for 
the nine hours— Help in other trade conflicts— The 
miners. 

Mr. Cowen was equally zealous and earnest in 
his advocacy of home as of foreign reforms. He 
once described himself as "a sort of political 
missionary in the North-east corner of England;" 
and with a view to giving effect to some of the 
points of the People's Charter left untouched by 
the Reform Act of 1832, he, in company with a 
few kindred spirits, established the Northern 
Reform Union in January, 1858. The late Mr. 
William Cook, of Gateshead, was its President, 
while the duties of Secretary were ably discharged 
by Mr. Richard Bagnall Reed, then an ironworker 
at Winlaton. The concessions aimed at were 
manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, and the abolition 
of the property qualification. In furtherance of 
these objects, the leaders of the organisation visited 
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and addressed meetings in almost every town and 
village in the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, while occasionally incursions were made 
into more remote regions. 

The campaign proved quite a species of popular 
education in political movements and questions; 
and the promoters attracted to their ranks 
many followers, especially among the working 
classes. Mr. Cowen himself was the principal 
spokesman at the majority of these gatherings, but 
on several occasions, particularly at the meetings 
held in Newcastle, outside talent was imported. 

Among the gentlemen who thus tendered their 
services were Lord Teynham, Mr. Washington 
Wilks, the clever journalist and accomplished 
politician; Mr. Peter Alfred Taylor, once an un- 
successful candidate for the representation of 
Newcastle, but afterwards member for Leicester; 
while Mr. (subsequently Sir) James Stansfeld, who 
distinguished himself as a Liberal statesman, 
made his debut as a speaker on a Tyneside plat* 
form. The Union lasted till 1862, but under the 
title of the Northern Reform League it was re- 
organised on the 6th of November, 1866, the 
guiding and directing mind still being that of 
Joseph Cowen. One of the first outcomes of the 
renewed agitation was a great demonstration held 
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on the Town Moor, Newcastle, on the 29th of 
January, 1867, when resolutions in consonance 
with the objects sought to be achieved were 
carried with enthusiasm, and there followed a 
largely attended public meeting in the Town Hall 
in the evening. 

From the Reform Bill of 1867 great things 
were expected, but the restilt fell short of the 
popular desire. Although it had been shorn of 
some of the restrictions with which it had been 
hampered, it was found to exclude the miners in 
such boroughs as Morpeth from the exercise of the 
franchise on account of the peculiar tenure on 
which they held their houses. Hence arose an 
agitation which, beginning at Choppington and the 
pit villages in the neighbourhood, was ultimately 
taken up by the whole of the miners of North- 
umberland and Durham. To show at once their 
spirit and their strength, it was resolved to hold 
a great gathering on the Town Moor. The com- 
mittee which was entrusted with the duty of 
organising the affair chose Mr. Cowen for its 
chairman. The miners were joined in the move- 
ment by all the trades in the district. There 
never had been before, and there never has been 
since, so extraordinary an exhibition of numbers 
and enthusiasm in Newcastle as that which was 
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presented on the 12th of April, 1873. The re- 
turns showed that at least 80,000 persons took 
part in the splendid array. Six platforms were 
erected on the Town Moor, and from each appro- 
priate resolutions were put and carried without a 
single dissentient. 

From almost its inception in the North of 
England, Mr. Cowen identified himself with the 
principles of co-operation. In furtherance of this 
movement, he attended a conference at Jarrow- 
on-Tyne in October, 1861, and, in an address of 
some length, detailed the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in this country, and showed the 
direct and indirect advantages it was calculated, 
under proper management, to confer on the 
industrial orders of the State. He suggested at 
that time, the advisability of holding a Co-opera- 
tive Conference in Newcastle, with a view of 
establishing a central co-operative agency for all 
the stores on Tyneside — a suggestion from which 
may be said to have sprung the now great Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, with its headquarters 
in Manchester, and branches in London and New- 
castle. In August, 1869, at the first meeting held 
to organise a Co-operative Union for the North 
of England, Mr. Cowen delivered an eloquent 
address on the movement and its future tendencies 
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to alleviate the condition of the wages-receiving 
class of this country. In 1872 he acted as 
secretary of the northern section of the Central 
Co-operative Board, and in the year 1873 he was 
president of the Newcastle Congress, and delivered 
on the first day the inaugural address. 

With co-operation Mr. Cowen identified him- 
self less conspicuously in after years, his partial 
alienation arising from a conviction that, in the 
race for big-dividend hunting, the members of the 
movement had, to some extent at least, deviated 
from the lofty ideals of its originators and founders. 

Another cause which lay very near his heart 
was that of temperance, the principles of which, 
both by precept and example, he omitted no 
opportunity of inculcating. In this department 
of work, he had as coadjutors George Charlton, 
George Dodds (familiarly styled the two Georges), 
John Benson, James Rewcastle, T. P. Barkas, John 
Mawson, and Dr. Rutherford, all of whom had 
joined the great majority before him. Unlike many 
total abstainers, Joseph Cowen was a non-smoker. 

As yet another means of promoting the elevation 
of the masses, he pleaded for the development of 
mechanics' institutions and public libraries; and 
by a series of changes which he introduced he 
greatly improved the institute at Blaydon as a 
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source of attraction and instruction. Subsequently, 
mainly by bis exertions, these local organisations 
were united into what is now known as the 
"Northern Union of Mechanics' Institutes." 
From 1859 to 1864 he acted as secretary to the 
Union; and it was during his occupancy of that 
office that, about the year i860, Lord Brougham, 
the celebrated ex-Lord Chancellor, presided at 
one of the annual conferences in Newcastle, and 
addressed a public meeting in the Town Hall in 
the evening. 

The part which Mr. Cowen took in connection 
with the engineers' strike in Newcastle and Gates- 
head for the nine hours' working-day is also 
worthy of narration. The story of that movement, 
which was commenced towards the end of May, 
1871, was so well told some time ago by its osten- 
sible leader, Mr. John Burnett, afterwards Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade, in an 
address to the members of the Hotspur Club, that 
we unhesitatingly accept, and largely reproduce 
his details. Mr. Burnett, from his own knowledge, 
stated that the engineers of Tyneside — while en- 
gaged in the arduous struggle for an improved 
industrial position — enjoyed the warmest sympathy 
of Mr. Cowen from first to last. Not only did he 
sympathise with them, and work for their success, 
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but be also supported them in many substantial 
ways. It was highly necessary that accurate par- 
ticulars of the struggle should be known to all 
classes of engineers in the kingdom, because to 
them the men of Newcastle were obliged to look 
for support. This was a consideration which Mr. 
Cowen was not slow to perceive, and he at once 
informed the Nine Hours' League that whenever 
any meetings or proceedings connected with the 
movement were reported in the Newcastle Chronicle, 
all they had to do was to go down to the office, 
and make application for as many copies of the 
paper as they required for general distribution. 

Mr. Cowen seemed to have many opportunities 
for obtaining information which was not accessible 
to the strike leaders, and, on many occasions, was 
able to give them hints as to the doings of hostile 
employers which were of the utmost service. The 
duty of raising funds for the maintenance of strike 
hands was a most difficult one — so much so, in- 
deed, that fears were frequently entertained lest 
the struggle should break down in consequence of 
the lack of financial support for men who were 
not members of the union. The first payment 
to the strikers was made at the end of the third 
week, and amounted to the sum of only 2s. gd. 
per man. After that, payments were made every 
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week — the amounts rising at first very slowly, and 
increasing by not more than threepence or six- 
pence per week. It was always felt that any fall 
in the amount thus paid would have a serious 
bearing upon the dispute, and might cause num- 
bers of the men to return to work. Being as 
strongly impressed with this conviction as the 
leaders of the League, Mr. Cowen took care to 
ensure that such a contingency should not arise. 
In a communication to the committee he said: 
"If, at any time during the continuance of the 
strike, you should be unable to maintain the same 
rate of payment as in the previous week, you must 
let me know in time, and I will see that there is 
no deficiency." 

As an illustration of Mr. Cowen's generosity in 
such matters, Mr. Burnett cited an offer that was 
made to himself. Mr. Cowen had asked about his 
family affairs and received the desired information. 
He thereupon said: "I can understand that it may 
be difficult for you to get on so well as you did 
when you were at work, or to feed and clothe your 
children. In order that you may not be incon- 
venienced or strained in any way, just let me 
know, and you will be welcome to anything 
you require." Putting his hand in his pocket, he 
added: "Don't be bashful. If you want £$ or 
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£10 just say the word, and you can have it." Mr. 
Burnett expressed his gratitude, but was glad to 
assure him that he required no assistance. As a 
matter of fact, he told him he was almost afraid 
to go out in the suit then on his back, because, 
during a strike, men grew so suspicious that they 
would say almost anything against a leader who 
was too well dressed. 

On one occasion, Mr. Burnett met Mr. Cowen 
in the street and was incidentally told of a meeting 
to be held in a committee-room of the Mechanics* 
Institute. It had been arranged for that night, 
by a party of workmen with outside friends, and 
its object was to concert plans for a return to work. 
Thanks to the friendly hint, some of the nine- 
hour leaders attended the gathering — which was 
designed to break up their movement — and owing 
to the representations then made, were able to 
prevent any serious results. 

Then came a critical period in the history 
of the nine hours' movement. The Newcastle 
employers had decided to engage and import 
workmen from the Continent to replace those 
who were on strike. Again Mr. Cowen's informa- 
tion was in advance of that of the League. Mr. 
Burnett was travelling in the Midlands at the 
time, and the first information he received of the 
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new policy that was likely to be inaugurated 
by the Employers' Association was a telegram 
acquainting him with the fact, and advising him 
to go on to London, pay a visit to the Inter- 
national Association — which was then in existence 
— and obtain from them an agent understanding 
continental languages, as well as foreign labour 
movements, whose mission should be to prevent, 
as far as possible, the engagement of these 
foreigners. He acted as advised, and, with the 
assistance of the Executive of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, and of the International Association, 
obtained the co-operation of a man named Josiah 
Cohen, a cigar-maker, gifted with an eloquent 
tongue, who visited several of the large centres 
on the Continent, and did his best to check the 
despatch of hands to this country. That, however, 
is not an operation which can be long continued 
in any foreign land, and, while the agent was in 
Belgium, it was politely intimated to him that he 
must either leave the country or be sent to prison. 
The importation of foreign workmen, after this, 
assumed considerable proportions, and hundreds 
at a time were brought over, to serve under 
written contracts. The bulk of them came from 
Belgium, Germany, and France. It was just after 
the Franco-German war, and most of the German 
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engineers who came to the Tyne were men who 
had served through that campaign. 

The Nine Hours' League, in its endeavours to 
cope with this new difficulty, found in Mr. Cowen 
a very useful auxiliary. They decided to send home 
again all the foreigners who could be induced to 
go; and most of the strangers soon realised that 
the action they had taken was not only injurious 
to the cause which the Tyneside engineers had at 
heart, but must have a mischievous effect upon 
the cause of labour generally. To send these men 
home, however, required a considerable amount of 
funds, especially when, as on a very notable 
occasion, 300 of them were shipped to Hamburg 
in one boat. It was feared, indeed, that the cost 
might necessitate a reduction in the allowance 
made to strike hands. But Mr. Cowen, as before, 
was ready to stand by the workmen, and at once 
advanced as much as was needed to raise the 
strike pay to something above the level of the 
previous week. The sum he advanced on this 
occasion was about £80, and it was never re- 
turned, because when the strike had ended, and 
the committee were in a position to repay the 
loan, he refused to accept it — preferring to dis- 
tribute the amount in equal proportions of £5 
amongst the leaders of the movement. 
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The difficulty of dealing with these foreign 
workmen eventually became so great that the 
Executive Council of the Amalgamated Engineers 
Society, sitting in London, felt that it would be 
necessary for their organisation to raise funds to 
deal specially with the matter. There was no 
provision in their rules, however, which enabled 
them to do this legally. Mr. Burnett was re- 
quested by the Council to attend one of their 
meetings in London. They explained the 
difficulty in which they were placed, and put 
to him this question — "Do you think Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, who has been such a good friend 
to you through all this business, would be willing 
to advance such sums as may be necessary for 
sending away these foreign workmen upon the 
verbal guarantee of this Council that the money 
shall be repaid ? " Mr. Burnett said, " I do not 
know, but I think he will." On returning to 
Newcastle, Mr. Burnett arranged to see Mr. 
Cowen at his house in Blaydon, and laid before 
him the request of the Amalgamated Society. 
Without the slightest hesitation, he replied, "I 
will accept their verbal guarantee cheerfully, and 
will advance any sums of money that may be 
required for the object in view." 

The movement dragged its " slow length along" 
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till the 4th of October in the same year, when, 
after many ineffectual attempts at a settlement, 
negotiations with the employers were entered into 
by two local gentlemen, who had previously met 
privately, and drawn up certain conditions which 
they thought would be fair to both sides. The 
late Mr. Ralph Park Philipson, then Town Clerk 
of Newcastle, was one, Mr. Joseph Cowen being 
the other. The following minute had been drawn 
up as a basis of agreement : — 

"Suppose the employers were to concede the 
fifty-four hours per week, the men would agree 
to work overtime when and to the extent required 
by the employers. 

" The wages, both as to ordinary wages and as 
to overtime, to remain the same in the different 
factories as existed prior to the strike. 

"The wages to be reckoned by the hour and 
quarter hour, and paid weekly at 12.15 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

" The agreement to be for twelve months, with 
power to either party to determine it at the end 
of six months by giving one month's previous 
notice. 

" The men to go to work on the arrangement 
now existing in the shops (57 hours), and the new 
terms (54 hours) to date from January 1, 1872." 
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Mr. Philipson submitted the proposed terms of 
settlement to Sir William (afterwards Lord) 
Armstrong, as representative of the masters, and 
he, on his own behalf, and as far as he could bind 
his brother-employers, assented to the proposition. 
Mr. Cowen submitted the minute first to a 
delegate meeting of the Nine Hours' League, and 
subsequently to a special meeting of the same 
organisation. The delegates at both meetings 
accepted the proposals, but not feeling themselves 
at liberty to formally adopt them without the 
sanction of the entire body of the men on strike, 
they called a mass meeting of the engineers in 
the Lecture Room. This gathering took place on 
the 6th of October, and after a slight modification 
as to a few minor details, but in no way affecting 
the principle of the nine hours, the terms were 
eventually accepted by both parties. Votes of 
thanks to the Town Clerk and Mr. Cowen for the 
useful services they had rendered were passed 
with enthusiasm; and thus was brought to a 
satisfactory end a dispute which, while it lasted, 
greatly disturbed the industrial peace and harmony 
of the district, and which for the time being had 
engendered not a little personal and acrimonious 
feelingjon the part of the leaders on both sides. 
Just after the successful close of the struggle, 

3 
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Mr. Cowen assured Mr. Burnett that he was in 
possession of a curious piece of information. It 
was to the effect that the Employers* Association 
had made all arrangements for instituting a pro- 
secution for conspiracy against several of the 
principal leaders of the Nine Hours* Movement, 
and, he added, " the remarkable thing is that my 
name is included in the list, while yours is not. 
The idea is that you are left out so that you may 
be subpoenaed as the chief witness." This shows 
the extent to which Mr. Cowen was prepared to 
go in support of any cause which had his sym- 
pathy. He was willing to make any sacrifice, 
run any risk, or incur any expense in aiding a 
movement which he believed to be good and 
just. 

As the strike neared its termination, Mr. 
Burnett's only idea as to himself was that he 
should go back to the workshop. But Mr. Cowen 
said to him one night, when he met him in the 
street, "What are you going to do when the 
strike's finished, Burnett ? " He told him he was 
going back to the shop. " Well," he replied, " it's 
just possible that some of the employers may have 
a grudge against you, which would be a pity. 
There is, however, always a tendency to drive a 
man, who is considered to be an agitator, from 
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Dan to Beersheba — from one end of the country 
to the other. But I'll tell you what can be done. 
If you like to come on to my paper, I will find 
something for you to do." This generous offer 
Mr. Burnett readily accepted, and to the same 
liberal benefactor he was largely indebted for 
much of his subsequent success in life. 

In other cases, Mr. Cowen lent valuable aid in 
the adjustment of trade conflicts, notably in a 
strike which, a few years afterwards, took place 
at the Elswick Works of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Mitchell & Co. In numerous other ways, he 
sought to promote the comfort and welfare of the 
working classes; and it was mainly through his 
efforts that workmen's trains were ultimately 
conceded by the North Eastern Railway Company. 

But to no section of the community, perhaps, 
was the influence of Mr. Cowen more beneficially 
extended than to the miners. When, on the 2nd 
of March, i860, there occurred the disastrous explo- 
sion at Burradon Colliery, resulting in the deaths 
of 72 men and boys, he was instrumental, in 
conjunction with the late Mr. James Mather, of 
South Shields, and Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson, in 
causing to be instituted a full and exhaustive 
inquiry into the circumstances of the accident. 
For this purpose the services were secured, on 
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behalf of the men, of Mr. Sergeant Ballantine of 
London, Mr. B. B. Blackwell, barrister-at-law, 
Newcastle, and Mr. W. S. Daglish, solicitor, New- 
castle. 

The still more lamentable and memorable 
catastrophe which took place at Hartley Colliery, 
on the 16th of January, 1862, when the lives of 
upwards of 200 men and lads were sacrificed, 
again aroused the sympathetic interest and help 
of Joseph Cowen the younger. At an influential 
meeting, held in the Guildhall, Newcastle, on the 
24th of the same month, under the presidency of 
the Mayor, Mr. (now Sir) I. Lowthian Bell, for 
the purpose of raising a fend for the relief of 
the destitute widows and orphans, he introduced 
a deputation of working men who desired to 
have three of their number to represent them in 
that movement. This wish was readily assented 
to by the meeting. On the following day, a 
large public meeting, composed principally of 
the miners and their friends, was held, and 
among the speakers was Mr. Cowen. In 
seconding a resolution, moved by Mr. James 
Mather, in favour of a petition to Parliament 
asking the appointment of a special committee to 
devise means for the prevention of such occur- 
rences in future, he said: "The whole question of 
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accidents in coal-mines would have to be inquired 
into, and that at once. But while he said this, he 
did not mean to cast any reflection on the owners 
of the particular mine which had been the scene 
of the late terrible catastrophe. Hartley Pit was 
no worse than many other pits in the district. 
Messrs. Can*, instead of being worse, were very 
much better masters than many of the miners had 
to deal with. The only feeling that existed in the 
district amongst all classes towards the unfortu- 
nate owners of Hartley Colliery was one of sym- 
pathy. They had simply acted in accordance 
with a very general custom in working their 
mines; and in asking for a searching investigation 
into the entire subject, it was not individuals but 
the whole system that they condemned. They 
must insist upon all collieries in future having two 
shafts, or two good modes of entrance and exit of 
some kind; and he believed that the general 
adoption of such a system would conduce as much 
to the advantage of the colliery owners, as it 
would certainly do to the safety and comfort of 
the working men." The suggested remedy in due 
time received legislative sanction; and so once 
more, from seeming evil, ultimate good was 
educed, the result unquestionably being the great 
diminution in the number and gravity of colliery 
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accidents which has been experienced in recent 
years. 

To the preliminary steps that led up to the 
formation of the Miners' Permanent Relief Fund 
for the Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
which had their inception in these calamities, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen also lent valuable service and 
advice. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Northern Tribune— The acquisition of the Newcastle 
Chronicle — Hartley mining catastrophe—Centenary of 
the Chronicle — Progress of the paper — Mr. Cowen and 
his staff— John Cunningham— Mrs. Diana Thompson. 

As a medium for the propagation of his doctrines 
and views on public questions, Mr. Cowen at- 
tached much importance to the aid of the press. 
It was in this conviction that, while yet a very 
young man, he established the Northern Tribune, 
a monthly periodical for the people, the control 
of which, however, owing to the pressure of other 
engagements, be very soon transferred to other 
hands. The most potent weapon which he was 
subsequently enabled to wield in this direction 
was undoubtedly the Newcastle Chronicle, to the 
columns of which he had almost from boyhood 
been a contributor. The Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
was founded on the ist of May, 1858, the pub- 
lishers being M. & M. W. Lambert, Grey Street, 
and in little more than a year after that date it 

became the absolute property of Mr. Joseph 
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Cowen, jun. At that time the press of the 
country was passing through a process of transi- 
tion. The tax on advertisements had been re- 
pealed, the stamp on news abandoned, and the 
duty on paper was shortly afterwards extinguished. 
This greater freedom led to greater enterprise, and 
gave newspapers both the motive and the means 
of vitality and completeness. The price of paper 
was reduced and its production increased; print- 
ing machinery was improved, and rapid methods 
of stereotyping adopted; reporting agencies col- 
lected news not only from every corner of the 
United Kingdom, but of Europe; the telegraph 
was utilised for its transmission and the railways 
for its diffusion. Newspapers were thus enabled 
to photograph civil life in its swiftly-moving pano- 
rama with celerity and faithfulness. The year 
before the imposts just enumerated were removed, 
the total number of newspapers published in the 
United Kingdom was 400, while the number pub- 
lished now is probably nothing short of 3000. 

In co-operation with Mr. R. B. Reed, the former 
Secretary of the Northern Reform Union, who 
had been appointed manager, the new proprietor 
of the Chronicle recognised the magnitude of the 
changes, and adapted his action to meet them. 
Some improvements that have since come into 
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general use these gentlemen devised, and others 
introduced elsewhere they readily adopted. In- 
deed, by the fresh energy and enterprise that 
were now imported into it, the paper may be fairly 
said to have entered upon a new stage of pros- 
perity and success, from which it has never 
receded, "Onward" having ever since been the 
watchword of those at its head. At first the work 
was carried on in premises, "cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confin'd," in Grey Street, a photographer's 
old glass-house doing duty as a room for the 
reporters, of whom there were then only two, the 
present writer being one of the number. Even 
within these narrow limits, however, some mar- 
vellous feats were performed. One of the most 
startling of these was that arising out of the 
dreadful catastrophe at Hartley Colliery, in 
January, 1862. After a period of painful agitation 
and suspense, penetrating alike the palace of the 
monarch and the cottage of the peasant, the fact 
of the discovery of the 200 lifeless bodies of boys 
and men in the fatal mine was first communicated 
to the expectant district and country through the 
Newcastle Chronicle, the gentleman by whose 
resourcefulness and indomitable energy this extra- 
ordinary exploit was accomplished being Mr. 
Joseph Pullan, for many years afterwards an 
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honourable member of the metropolitan press. 
When in the autumn of the same year, Mr. 
Gladstone, as part of his tour in the North of 
England, paid a visit to Tees-side, and the tele- 
* graphic facilities which now exist not being 
available, a special train was chartered for the 
augmented staff of the Chronicle, who brought for 
publication on the following morning full reports 
of the speeches of the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose description of Middlesbrough as 
" the youngest child of England's greatness," has 
well-nigh passed into a proverb. 

By this time the paper had made, and was con- 
tinuing to make, such rapid strides in popular 
estimation and acceptance that a change of quar- 
ters had become an indispensable necessity, and a 
removal soon afterwards took place to one of the 
new buildings erected in St. Nicholas' Square. By 
this means the management was enabled to cope 
with the demands of the Newcastle meeting of the 
British Association in September, 1863, when 
double numbers were issued daily, containing 
complete reports of the proceedings of the " men 
of light and leading," supplied by the now greatly 
increased local staff, and further supplemented by 
several accomplished journalists from London. In 
the arrangements connected with that gathering, 
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Mr. Cowen himself took a conspicuous part ; and 
to one of the sections he contributed an able paper 
on the manufacture of fireclay goods. A like 
course was followed on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society in Newcastle, 
in 1864. It was on the 24th of March in that 
year that, in commemoration of the centenary of 
the establishment of the Chronicle, the proprietor 
issued with the daily edition a reprint, verbatim 
et literatim, of the first number of the parent 
paper, printed with type cast from Caslon's 
original moulds, by Mr. Andrew Reid, of New- 
castle. The tiny sheet was dated Saturday, 
March 24, 1764, and was a great curiosity, the 
facsimile being perfect even to the reproduction 
of imperfections. The celebration of the event 
also included a soiree, concert, and ball in the 
Music Hall, the company consisting, in addition 
to members of the staff, with their wives and 
other relatives, of the representatives of several 
of the contemporary journals. Mr. Joseph Cowen 
himself presided over the festive function, and 
Mr. S. Charlesworth, of the Courant, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to him for the manner in 
which he had conducted the proceedings of the 
evening, expressed his appreciation of the spirit 
of neighbourly kindness which had prompted 
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the proprietor to extend the invitation on so 
interesting an occasion to other papers in the 
town. 

But even yet the full capacity of the require- 
ments had not been reached, and the next step 
was the transfer to the spacious office and 
the surrounding premises in Westgate Road, where, 
with recent extensions, there is now " ample room 
and verge enough." From time to time, the Daily 
Chronicle was enlarged until it has attained its 
present proportions; and since the gth of Nov- 
ember, 1873, there has existed direct telegraphic 
communication by private wire between the 
establishment in Newcastle and the office in 
London. 

It was through the columns of the Chronicle that 
the establishment of a College of Science in New- 
castle, as a branch of Durham University, was first 
publicly suggested, although it is fair to state that 
the idea had originated with the late Dean Lake. 
A meeting on the subject was held on the nth of 
March, 1871, and with such alacrity was the move- 
ment taken up that, on the 24th of October in the 
same year, the College was formally inaugurated, in 
the presence of a thoroughly representative and 
sympathetic audience, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Mr. Cowen 
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himself having been, from the outset, a liberal 
supporter of the undertaking. 

In keeping with the enterprise which character- 
ised the paper under the new regime, Mn J. J. 
Walton, editor of the sporting department, was 
despatched in the summer of 1871 to Canada, to 
report and transmit by telegraph the incidents of 
the Anglo-Canadian boat-race on the Kennebeccasis 
River, New Brunswick; and it was through the 
services of that gentleman that, on the 23rd of 
August, there was received in Newcastle the news 
of the sudden illness and death during the race of 
James Renforth, the champion, which, it need 
scarcely be said, caused a profound sensation on all 
Tyneside. Among other events which called forth 
special arrangements and efforts on the part of the 
Chronicle and its managers were — the Co-operative 
Congress and Reform Demonstration in April, 
1873; the Railway Jubilee on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1875; the visit of President Grant in 1877; 
the Stephenson Centenary on the 9th of June, 
1881 ; the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in 1884; the Royal Jubilee Exhibition in 1887; 
the Royal Agricultural Show in the same year; the 
meeting of the British Association in 1889; the 
Trades' Union Congress in 1891; and the Royal 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897, with many others; while 
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during the war in the Transvaal the services of Mr. 
Bennett Burleigh were jointly shared with the 
Daily Telegraph. 

The same spirit and vigour have distinguished 
the Weekly Chronicle, which for so many years has 
been under the editorship of Mr. W. E. Adams- 
The Evening Chronicle was ushered into being in 
1885; and the Monthly Chronicle, established in 
1887, after exhausting the field of North-country 
lore and legend, was brought to an end in 1891. 

The Chronicle has been fortunate in many of the 
men who, at one time or another, have been con- 
nected with its editorial and literary departments. 
Mr. James M. Maclean, M.P., and Mr. Richard 
Welford, the felicitous local historian, commenced 
their press careers upon it; while in its ranks, some 
years ago, it also included Mr. W. Clark Russell, 
the popular novelist. Amongst outside and occa- 
sional contributors may be recalled the names 
of Thomas Doubleday, Charles Larkin, Edward 
Glynn, W. Lockey Harle, Lewis Thompson, James 
Clephan, of Newcastle, and Weallens Robson, of 
Sunderland. 

To those associated with him in the conduct of 
the paper, Mr. Cowen extended uniform kindness 
and consideration; and even the memory of some 
bygone members of the staff he held in profound 
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reverence and respect. In proof of this may be 
cited the case of John Cunningham, a poet and 
player, who added to his income by contributing 
to the Chronicle in the early period of its existence. 
Dying on the 18th of September, 1773, he was 
buried in St. John's Churchyard, a monument being 
placed over his grave by Mr. Slack, then proprietor 
of the paper. This tombstone falling into decay 
with the tooth of time, Mr. Cowen placed a glass* 
stained window to his memory in the adjoining 
Church. Through the exertions, however, of Mr. 
John Robinson, who is known as the local " Old 
Mortality," a new stone was placed over the grave, 
and was publicly unveiled on the 12th of December, 
1887. Mr. Cowen, who had been invited, was un- 
able to be present, but he sent the following 
sympathetic letter : — 

" Blaydon-on-Tynb, 
"December 10th, 1887. 
"Dear Sir, — I cannot be with you on Monday, 
but I avail myself of the opportunity that your 
renewed invitation affords, to express, as an admirer 
of John Cunningham, my appreciation of your efforts 
to preserve his memory and temporarily paralyse 
the hand of oblivion. It is a senseless homage to 
cling superstitiously to the human casket when the 
soul has soared away. But the affectionate recollec- 
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tion of the gifted and the lost acts solemnly and softly 
upon our spirits, breathes a chastening influence over 
our restless existence, and causes their example to 
live again in our vision. Your reverent care for the 
reputation of the player-poet will supply Newcastle 
with a humble but not unworthy literary landmark. 

"Although not a native, Cunningham made our 
city his home. Here he found his Maecenas. It 
could not be said of his patron, however, as it was 
of the patron of another poet, that 'he helped to 
bury whom he helped to starve.' Mr. Slack, who 
erected the first tombstone, was not a friend in 
name only, but in deed. In the intercourse between 
the two, there was no trace of condescension on the 
one hand nor of servility on the other. Cunningham 
was grateful without being obsequious; Mr. Slack 
was generous without being exacting. 

"Cunningham was not an adept in the leger- 
demain which secures showy success and wins 
adventitious popularity. He could not bustle his 
way into notoriety. But, like all men with fixed 
principles, though habitually gentle, he could strike 
hard upon occasion. He is described as having 
been reserved. It would be more correct to say 
he was modest. There is a difference between the 
two dispositions. A modest man is ever amiable; 
a reserved man is only prudent. Cunningham was 
scarcely prudent, but he certainly was amiable. 
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"It is a vulgar idea of literature to estimate its 
worth by the caprice of fashion or the prestige of 
immediate success. Its value is intrinsic. The 
poems which are remembered are not those which 
display ingenious tricks of pencraft merely, but 
those that are stamped with the mental image of 
the poet — those in which the writer's soul glows 
through every verse and lives along every line. 
This is the characteristic of Cunningham's poems. 
They are natural. If they want the inspiration of 
a great motive, or the fervour of strong convictions, 
they possess the power of expressing a thought 
in the fewest and the fittest words. His fancy is 
picturesque and tender, and his ear is susceptible 
to the finest harmony. A gentle but sprightly 
stream of pastoral sweetness runs through his 
songs. He loved the country, and painted rural 
scenes in graceful and unaffected language, and 
with congenial spirit. He was not a great, but he 
was a genuine poet. 

" Cunningham was proud of his profession, and 
defended it with vigour when attacked, but he was 
unambitious. He did not hunger for applause, and 
there is no evidence of his being covetous of post- 
humous fame, having no doubt felt how little 
pleasure popular plaudits bestow when they fall 
upon living ears. But his sensitive and pensive 
disposition would have been touched if he could 
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have foreseen that a group of sympathetic admirers 
would have assembled to renew and protect his 
earthly shrine, and speak words of appreciation and 
tenderness when he had been for a century beyond 
the sound of the living voice or the grasp of the 
human hand. 

" Believe me to be, dear Sir, 

" Yours very truly, 

"JOS. COWEN. 
" Mr. John Robinson, 

" Hon. Sec. of the Cunningham 
Memorial Committee" 

The burden of the declining years of Mrs. Diana 
Thompson, who died at Gateshead Fell on the 
22nd of February, 1896, at the advanced age of 
101, was also, it is well known, lightened by the 
generous hand of Mr. Cowen. This venerable 
lady was the widow of Mr. W. Gill Thompson, 
a member of the Chronicle staff, when it was a 
sixpenny weekly, but who had been dead half a 
century. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Election as Councillor— Opinion of the Town Hall — Assas- 
sination of President Lincoln — Elementary education — 
Election on first School Board — The Freemen and the 
Town Moor — West-end Park— Defence of the policy of 
the Tyne Commission — Knighthood of Mr. Cowen, 
sen. — Resignation of the office of Councillor — Election 
as Alderman — Resignation of Aldermanship — The 
Council and the death of Mrs. Cowen. 

Among the many channels through which Mr. 
Cowen sought to be of service to the community 
to which he was so deeply attached was that of a 
seat in the Town Council. On September 22nd, 
1862, on the occasion of a vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. William Dunn, a local solicitor, he was 
returned without opposition as one of the represen- 
tatives of Westgate Ward. Among his colleagues 
the new member found his own father, Alder- 
man (afterwards Sir) Joseph Cowen; Alderman 
Hodgson, Chairman of the Finance Committee, a 
director of the North Eastern Railway Company, 
and a former proprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle; 
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his successor in the supervision of the financial 
department, Mr. (subsequently Sir) Isaac Low- 
thian Bell; John Clayton, the capable, sagacious, 
and, withal, genial and witty Town Clerk; his 
follower in that office, Mr. Ralph Park Philipson, 
a no less shrewd and far-seeing lawyer; Mr. . 
William Lockey Harle, the municipal Rupert of 
debate; the venerable and gentle Dr. Headlam; 
Alderman John Blackwell, part-proprietor of the 
Newcastle Courant; Sir John Fife, the first Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Newcastle Volunteers; Mr. 
Ralph Dodds, Chairman of the Town Improve- 
ment Committee; and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Frederic Hamond, the last survivor of his early 
associates, with others who might be mentioned. 
To this galaxy of ability and talent it was felt on 
all hands that Joseph Cowen the younger was a 
decided acquisition. 

Delegated as it is to committees, much of the 
work done in connection with the Newcastle Town 
Council is, if not unknown, largely an unseen 
quantity. The committees allotted to the new 
member for Westgate were those of Town Im- 
provement and Trade and Commerce, the latter of 
which has now been assigned to a committee 
under that designation. While faithfully and 
conscientiously discharging the duties thus en- 
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trusted to him, Mr. Cowen was by no means a 
silent member in the public debates which took 
place within the Council Chamber. One of his 
earliest utterances was a pronounced and emphatic 
condemnation of the Town Hall. In the month 
of May, 1863, a proposal had been brought forward 
for the erection of galleries above the existing 
side-elevations, with a view of providing accom- 
modation for the men of "light and leading" 
connected with the British Association, who were 
to meet in the city in the autumn of the same 
year. Commenting upon the project, Mr. Cowen 
said: — 

" He did not think that any alteration that could 
be made in that hall would ever make any improve- 
ment in it. The whole building was a blunder. In 
the market the farmers could scarcely see; in the 
hall one-half of the people could not hear if any one 
was speaking; and the organ would not play. He 
had spoken and shouted in the hall; and he was 
certain that no ordinary individual would be able to 
make himself heard if galleries were put in. The 
wisest course they could take would be to sell the 
place or let it." 

In the expression of these sentiments the speaker 
did not stand alone; and it was not surprising that 
the almost ludicrous scheme was summarily re- 
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jected, the necessary facilities having been obtained 
in other directions. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was the intelligence of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, which took place on the 14th 
April 1865, received with greater indignation or 
deeper sorrow than on Tyneside. Giving voice to 
the popular feeling at the earliest available meet- 
ing of the Town Council, Mr. Cowen, without 
preface, moved, "That this meeting desires to 
give utterance to the feelings of grief and horror 
with which it has heard of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, and the murderous attack upon 
Mr. Seward; and to convey to Mrs. Lincoln, to 
President Johnson and his colleagues, and to the 
people of the United States its profound sympathy 
and condolence." This fitting resolution found a 
ready seconder in Alderman Laycock, and it was, 
of course, carried amid respectful silence. 

No more consistent or ardent advocate had the 
cause of education than Mr. Cowen. Support- 
ing, at a meeting of the Council on the 4th of 
May, 1868, a motion introduced by Mr. W. Lockey 
Harle for a report by the Schools and Charities 
Committee on the state of education in the 
borough, he remarked that one thing that would 
contribute as much as, if not more than any other, 
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to the promotion of popular education in the town, 
especially among the working classes, would be to 
use the power the Council possessed for the purpose 
of establishing a free library. He instanced the 
cases of Manchester, Liverpool, and other large 
towns in which that step had been taken, and 
stated that, socially and intellectually, the results 
had been highly satisfactory. The motion was 
carried, but the matter remained in abeyance until 
the 5th of October, 1870, when, the Elementary 
Education Act of Mr. Forster having, in the 
interim, come into operation, Mr. (now Sir) W. H. 
Stephenson moved, "That the Council obtain 
returns respecting elementary schools in the 
borough and make other arrangements in accord- 
ance with the Act of last Session; and also that 
the Council memorialise the Privy Council to give 
instructions for the appointment of a School 
Board." Although it was eventually withdrawn, 
the motion was warmly supported by Mr. Cowen, 
who, speaking on the same subject at a subse- 
quent meeting, and replying 10 some adverse 
criticism, said: — 

"There was something higher and nobler than 
ratepaying — something better than the mere making 
of cash and saving money. He took it that the 
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education of the people and their mental, social, and 
moral improvement were the chief objects which they 
should seek to attain. They must pay either for the 
schoolmaster or the policeman; and he would pay 
rather for the former than for the latter. Whatever 
might be the rates, or whatever be the cost, he 
trusted the Council would accept the Act in that 
broad and liberal light, and not in the huckstering 
spirit that some were disposed to do." 

The motion was carried by a substantial 
majority, and on the 6th of January following 
came the mandate of the Education Department 
of the Government, ordering the election of a 
School Board for the borough of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, to consist of fifteen members. 

The election, which took place on the 25th of 
January, 1871, was the occasion of considerable 
local interest and excitement. Mr. Cowen, who 
had previously, by public meetings and otherwise, 
taken an active part in promoting the objects of 
the National Education League, was one of five 
candidates who came forward on the secular 
platform, those linked with him being Mr. George 
Luckley, the Rev. J. H. Rutherford, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Isaac Lowthian Bell, and Dr. R. S. 
Watson. The peculiar mode of voting, admitting 
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of the entire fifteen available votes of each elector 
being concentrated on one candidate, gave rise to 
much doubt and speculation as to the ultimate 
issue, but the whole of the unsectarian five were 
successful in their suit, Mr. Cowen standing 
eleventh on the list. To the new duties which he 
had thus undertaken, and on the unsectarian lines 
which he had laid down, he was assiduous in his 
attention; and when, in one or two instances, 
some hostile comments were made in the Council 
upon the acts of the Board when its periodical 
precepts were presented, he was one of its most 
pronounced defenders. Speaking in this vein on 
the 7th of May, 1873, he said : — 

" He himself objected to some of their proceedings; 
but, in regard to others, he thought the Board 
deserved credit. He believed that, considering the 
circumstances of the case, they had efficiently and 
very fairly discharged their duties. The difficulties 
with which they had to contend were numerous. 
They were a new body; the machinery they had set 
in motion was untried; there was no precedent to 
guide them ; but they had to make their way in the 
dark; they had to discover where schools were 
required, and they had to determine the character of 
the education that should be imparted; and he 
thought that, taking into account all these cir- 
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cumstances, they had, during the two and a quarter 
years of their existence, done very efficient and 
useful work." 

From this course of policy, in harmony with all 
his past action and utterances, Mr. Cowen never 
deviated; but when the triennial election came 
round in January, 1877, he did not again enter the 
lists, the Parliamentary work, to which, in the 
meantime, he had been called, proving a sufficient 
justification for this step. 

In the numerous, protracted, and sometimes 
heated debates to which the question of the 
Freemen and the Town Moor, in connection with 
the contract entered into for the formation of the 
Leazes Park and Recreation Ground, gave rise in 
the Council, Mr. Cowen was a frequent speaker. 
The position which he invariably assumed was 
that of a resolute resistant of these so-called 
rights; and commenting on the Parliamentary 
measure which had been obtained in 1871, he 
said: — 

" He had opposed the Act under which this Park 
was proposed to be made from beginning to end. 
The Act of Parliament went in the teeth of all 
modern legislation that had recently taken place. 
While other towns had striven hard to break up the 
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privileges of narrow corporations, it remained for 
Newcastle to pass an Act of Parliament to consoli- 
date, increase, extend, and perpetuate the exclusive 
character of such bodies." 

Was Mr. Cowen, on this account, an opponent 
of public parks? Far from it. He omitted no 
opportunity, within what he considered fair and 
legitimate bounds, of advocating the concession 
of these facilities for physical recreation; and 
when, after repeated appeals addressed to them, 
the Corporation refused to acquire for this pur- 
pose the Elswick estate which had come into the 
market, Mr. Cowen promptly stepped into the 
breach, and in co-operation with Dr. Hodgkin, 
Mr. W. H. Stephenson, Mr. Thomas Gray, Mr. 
Thomas Forster, and Mr. William Smith, pur- 
chased the land and hall from the owner, Mr. 
Christian Allhusen, at a cost of £27,000. The 
ground, already possessing all the requirements 
of a public park, was so opened on the 22nd of 
September, 1873 ; but it was not till March 1879 
that the Corporation, awakening to a more liberal 
and generous mood of mind, became absolute 
owners of the property, which, although com- 
paratively small in extent, has proved a great 
boon to the inhabitants in the west-end of the 
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city. While ultimately relieved from the re- 
sponsibility which they had so heroically taken 
upon themselves, the original trustees must, 
during their tenure of the estate, have incurred 
considerable pecuniary loss; but what is not 
always accorded in such cases — they received a 
pleasing token of the popular gratitude and 
appreciation in the handsome drinking fountain 
which, as a memorial of their generosity, was 
unveiled on the 18th of April, 1881. 

Though the words of Mr. Joseph Cowen are 
writ large in the pages of the official " Pro- 
ceedings" of the Newcastle Council, the most 
eloquent and exhaustive of all his speeches was 
that which he delivered on the 19th of February, 
1872. A voluminous report had been presented 
by Mr. Hamond, as chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, in reference to the Tyne 
Improvement (Coble Dene Railways and Docks) 
Bill then before Parliament. The committee, 
after examining and commenting in no friendly 
spirit on the various projects contemplated in 
the measure, reported that, in their opinion, " no 
case had been made out by the Commissioners, 
justifying an increase of borrowing powers on 
river dues in less than two years of £1,017,650, 
and that the attempt should be opposed in the 
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absence of full and satisfactory explanations of 
the intended application of the money." They 
also considered that no necessity had been shown 
for the formation of docks at Coble Dene; and 
under all the circumstances, they recommended 
that the Council petition against the Bill. The 
adoption of the report having been moved and 
seconded, respectively, by Mr. Hamond and Mr. 
J. B. Falconar, Mr. Cowen characterised many of 
its statements as altogether incorrect, while others 
were greatly exaggerated. He then entered into 
a lengthened review and justification of the policy 
and proceedings of the Tyne Commissioners, at 
whose head still stood his venerable father as 
chairman. He referred to the numerous com- 
mercial enterprises that had been established on 
the banks of the river, which he remarked 
could never have existed or been carried out but 
for the improvement that had been effected in the 
navigable resources. On the elucidation of his 
case and the support of his arguments he brought 
to bear an array of facts and figures which seemed 
to be regarded as positively astounding. As one 
example out of many of his marvellous memory, 
he cited these data without the slightest aid of 
written or printed material ; and in concluding his 
address, he said : — 
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" I confess to you, Mr. Mayor, that I felt pained 
when I heard repeated in this Council to-day state* 
ments which I think are neither fair nor just, and 
which reflect ungenerously on the conduct of an 
honourable, laborious, and public-spirited body. It 
was once said of a great man that he found his 
native city built of brick and left it in marble; and 
notwithstanding the detractions of prejudiced and 
ill-informed critics, I believe it will in some coming 
year be said to the lasting honour of the Tyne 
Commissioners that they found their river a shallow 
brook, full of shoals and sandbanks, and left it a 
magnificent estuary in which the largest ships of the 
British Navy can float in safety, and on both sides of 
whose stream an energetic and enterprising popula- 
tion, impressed with the responsibilities of their 
positions, are full of confidence in the present and of 
hope in the future." 

Mr. Cowen resumed his seat amid loud ap- 
plause, followed by cries of "Divide"; and 
although the motion, in a slightly modified form, 
was carried by a majority of 30 against 13, all 
opposition was eventually withdrawn, and the 
Bill was agreed to substantially in the form 
propounded by its promoters. 

It was a remarkable tribute to the work per- 
formed by the Conservators of the river that 
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about this very time, there had been received 
by Mr. Joseph Cowen, senior, M.P., a letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, coached in the 
following terms: — 

"Allow me to tender you, with her Majesty's 
approval, the honour of Knighthood, in acknow- 
ledgment of the public service which you have 
rendered for so long a time and with so much 
ability as Chairman of the River Tyne Commis- 
sioners. If it be agreeable to you to receive this 
proposal, it will be gratifying to me to have tendered 
it." 

The reading of this communication at the 
first possible meeting of the Commissioners was 
greeted with hearty acclamation, and the proffered 
dignity, the outcome no doubt to some extent of 
the personal visit paid to the Tyne by Mr. Glad- 
stone many years previously, was bestowed by 
the Queen at a levee held at Buckingham Palace 
on the 14th of March, 1872. 

The elder Cowen did not, unhappily, live long 
to enjoy his well-merited distinction, and the 
succession of the son to his seat in Parliament, 
not unnaturally, after a time, created in the mind 
of that gentleman a desire to be relieved from the 
municipal functions which he had hitherto faith- 
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folly performed. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
October, 1877, he addressed to the Council the 
following letter, intimating his wish to retire from 
that position: — 

"Gentlemen, — I regret that it is impossible for 
me to give proper attention to the duties of the office 
of Town Councillor which, by the good-will of the 
ratepayers of the ward of Westgate, I have held for 
fourteen years. 

" I find that Parliament requires my presence in 
London fully six months in the year, and I feel that 
it is unfair to retain an office, the work of which 
especially requires regular residence in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" I would, therefore, respectfully beg the favour 
of being permitted to resign my seat in the Town 
Council. When doing this, I desire to express 
my warmest acknowledgments of the unvarying 
courtesy and kindness I have received from every 
member and official of your body during the some- 
what lengthened period I have had the honour of 
being a municipal representative. 
"I remain, gentlemen, 

" Yours very respectfully, 

"JOS. COWEN." 

Notwithstanding this explicitly-expressed com- 
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munication, there was a general consensus of 
opinion that the services of Mr. Cowen should be 
retained; and as a means to the attainment of 
this end, he was one of two gentlemen elected on 
the gth of November following to the less exacting 
office of Alderman, in correspondence with an 
additional number of councillors awarded to 
Elswick Ward under a recent local Act of Par- 
liament. Yielding to the manifest wish of his 
colleagues! he accepted this new position, and in 
response to the official congratulations tendered 
to him at a subsequent meeting, he said "he 
appreciated very highly the distinction which the 
Council had been pleased to confer upon him. 
He would best show his appreciation, if he found 
he was unable to do any work appertaining to 
the office, by placing it again in the hands of the 
Council at a future time." 

So far as his more onerous and responsible 
duties permitted, the Alderman continued to attend 
the meetings of the Council, and he was especially 
useful, as, indeed, he had previously been in 
watching, and taking the necessary action with 
regard to, any Parliamentary measures affecting 
the interests of the town or Corporation. But 
with his retirement from Parliament this element 
of service ceased to be applicable; and, although 

5 
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other causes had come into operation, it was the 
main reason which prompted him, on August ioth, 
1886, to tender his resignation of the office of 
Alderman, forwarding a cheque for £ 5 — the fine 
which he incurred by so doing. At the same time, 
he addressed to the Mayor (Mr. B. C. Browne) 
the following letter: — 

" Nbwcastlb-upon-Tynb, 

August 10, 1886. 

" My dear Mr. Mayor, — I have forwarded to-day, 
in the prescribed form, my resignation of the office of 
Alderman. 

" 1 am desirous of expressing, through you, to the 
members of the Council my warm sense of the kind- 
ness with which I have been invariably treated by 
them. I appreciate it highly, and regret that I have 
not been able to evince my gratitude by more efficient 
services. 

" I explained to you the circumstances under which 
I was chosen an Alderman. It was represented to me 
by the gentlemen who interested themselves in my 
election that it would be useful to have the members 
for the city connected with the Council. They 
thought that by our Members being identified with 
our municipal life, it would be possible for them to 
serve the city better. I cannot say that I largely 
shared their expectations, but I yielded to the views 
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of what I believed to be the majority of the Council 
at that time — consented to be nominated, and was 
elected. Experience has shown that the hopes then 
entertained in the Council have not been realised. In 
the altered conditions of political life, municipal are 
now subordinated to party interests. 

" But even if this had not been the case, I cannot 
now serve the Council in Parliament, as I am not now 
a member of the House of Commons. 

" Believe me to be, my dear Mr. Mayor, yours very 
truly, 

"JOS. COWEN. 

" The Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. " 

By more than one member regret was expressed 
that a tie which had so long existed should thus be 
severed, but as all the legal formalities had been 
complied with, there remained no alternative but 
to accept the resignation ; and so, to the disappoint- 
ment of many, ended Mr. Cowen's connection with 
municipal life, as had already closed that with the 
House of Commons. But by his former colleagues 
in the Council a kindly memory of his association 
with them was cherished; and when, in the summer 
of 1893, he sustained a severe domestic bereave- 
ment in the death of his wife, they passed to him a 
sincere vote of condolence. To this, Mr. Cowen 
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replied in a graceful note, returning thanks for the 
sympathetic terms in which the resolution had been 
transmitted to him, and expressing his high appre- 
ciation of this friendly remembrance by a public 
body with which he had had, in years past, such 
agreeable relations. 



CHAPTER V. 

Death of Sir Joseph Coven and selection of his son as 
Liberal candidate— Mr. Cowen's tribute to the memory 
of his father— The candidate's views on political, social, 
and moral questions — Claim to exercise free judgment — 
Return of Mr. Cowen — Congratulations and Address 
from his workmen — Dissolution of Parliament — Mr. 
Cowen's second contest— Election of Messrs. Cowen 
and Hamond. 

A higher than a merely local sphere of public 
life and influence was destined to fall to the 
lot of Joseph Cowen the younger. The lamented 
death, on the 19th of December, 1873, of Sir 
Joseph Cowen, one of the Liberal Members, 
created a vacancy in the Parliamentary represen- 
tation of Newcastle. Occurring somewhat sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, the event found both 
political parties comparatively unprepared for 
action. So far, however, as one section of the 
electorate was concerned, little doubt was enter- 
tained as to who the selected candidate should and 
would be. It was, therefore, quite in accordance 

with popular expectation that, at a crowded 
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gathering of the Liberal electors in the Lecture 
Room, under the presidency of Mr, T. Eustace 
Smith, M.P., a resolution, moved by Dr. J. H." 
Rutherford, and seconded by Mr. R. S. Watson, 
affirming that Joseph Cowen was a fit and proper 
person to represent Newcastle in the Commons 
House of Parliament, and requesting him imme- 
diately to place himself at the service of the 
people, was carried amid the enthusiastic and 
prolonged cheers of the audience. The meeting 
at which this decision was arrived at was a 
thoroughly representative one. It embraced all 
classes, from the member of Parliament who 
occupied the chair to the humblest artisan whose 
political intelligence and fervour had drawn him 
thither. To the appeal addressed to him under 
such circumstances, Mr. Cowen rendered a ready 
response, and on the eve of Christmas Day he 
issued an address formally announcing his can- 
didature. In the course of that document he 
said: — 

" I have always felt and expressed a strong disin- 
clination to go to Parliament, and there are at this 
moment personal reasons that add force to this feel- 
ing. But I have been assured by those whose 
opinions I cannot disregard- that my not becoming a 
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candidate for the vacant seat might introduce dis- 
union into the party, and endanger the return of a 
Liberal Member. 

11 1, therefore, beg to state that I yield to the 
request made to me by gentlemen who for years past 
have taken the most active part in the support of the 
Liberal cause in this town, endorsed as it has been 
by a large and enthusiastic meeting held this evening. 

"This course, I believe, is imposed upon me, not 
less by a sense of political duty to the party with 
whom I have so long acted, than by the principles I 
have all my life supported." 

Although not the champion of their original 
choice, the Conservatives ultimately resolved to 
concentrate their support and efforts upon Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Frederic Hamond, who 
also, in due course, issued his address, and the town 
was thus speedily plunged into all the trouble and 
turmoil of a contested election. During the short 
but sharp campaign, the Liberal candidate ad- 
dressed a series of public meetings, at the first of 
which, held in the Lecture Room on the 30th of 
December, he paid an eloquent and touching 
tribute to the memory of his departed father. 
These were his words: — 

"This is not the place, nor am I the person, to 
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speak of our late Member; but the one remark I 
have to make on his career — and I do it more as a 
means of showing a lesson to young politicians than 
in commendation of the memory of the departed — is 
this: My father started life in humble circumstances, 
and he lived, by industry and integrity, to win for 
himself a fair share of this world's wealth. But he 
never allowed the mere getting of money, the adding 
of acre to acre, or house to house, to destroy his 
interest in public affairs. In discharging his duty to 
his family he did not forget his responsibility as a 
citizen. He preserved to the end the ardent political 
interests of his youth, he maintained them faithfully 
to the last, and he died as earnest and advanced a 
Radical as he was when, fifty years ago, he marched 
at the head of his brother-blacksmiths to the famous 
gathering on the Town Moor. It sometimes happens 
that a rise in a man's circumstances alters his 
political principles. That was not the case with the 
gentleman to whom I refer. There have been many 
men more learned in the knowledge of the schools, 
many men more brilliant; but I can say that I knew 
of no man more conscientious in the beliefs that he 
entertained, and more consistent in enforcing them. 
But all that wealth and all that power here can give 
will leave us all sooner or later; and everything, my 
friends, will soon be forgotten except the uses we 
have made of the opportunities for good that have 
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been placed within our reach. I may say — I hope 
not unjustly — with respect to him that 

4 After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.' 

Gentlemen, this is a festive season of the year. We 
are accustomed, those of us who possess households, 
to gather our friends and families round our own 
roof-tree, and to engage in innocent mirth and 
youthful jollity, and, Tor a season at least, to banish 
all knowledge and concerns of this work-a-day world 
and its cares and troubles. I regret that the circum- 
stances to which I have referred force upon the 
people of Newcastle at this time all the turmoil of a 
contested election and the heated partisanship of 
rival political factions. Our district, too, has had 
a pall of gloom spread over it by another sad 
catastrophe — a catastrophe that has carried desola- 
tion and death to many a comfortable, if but a 
humble, home. 1 All these things tell us, Mr. 
Chairman, that in this life 'man plays many 
parts;' and that all of us, whether prince or 
politician, whether ploughman or player, have but 
one common freehold — the grave. But in this world 
— this busy, active period of existence — we have but 
little time for meditation, and none to indulge in the 

1 Eighteen lives lost by sinking of steam-tug Gipsy Queen 
at Howdon, in the river Tync— December 26, 1873. 
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luxury, of sorrow. The soldier dies on his march, 
his comrades slip aside to cover his grave with 
the green sod, and then march forward. Our 
Member is dead, and it is our duty to elect his 
successor." 

The speaker then entered into a lengthened and 
exhaustive exposition of his views upon political, 
social, and moral questions. These opinions, 
reiterated as they had been over a long period of 
years throughout the North of England, should, 
one might reasonably have concluded, have been 
well known and understood ; but yet, strange to 
say, either that was not so, or they had, probably 
in the heat of battle, been grossly misrepresented. 
The warning of Shakespeare — 

" Be thou chaste as ice, pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny," 

had been fully realised in the case of Mr. Cowen, 
against whom utterly unwarrantable accusations 
had been freely levelled. Hitherto, acting on the 
motto of Earl Marischal, " They have said, what 
say they ? let them say ! " he had let his detractors 
alone severely ; but, afraid that such insinuations 
might injure the cause he had espoused, he now, 
to use his own phrase, went to the core of 
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personal matters, and vindicated his character 
and conduct. 

At each of his meetings he was inundated with 
a shower of questions, some of which had in them 
the sting of innuendo, but even to these he did 
not shrink from giving direct and explicit replies. 
Of this nature was the interrogatory, "Are you 
President of the Republican Club ? " Here was 
the answer : — 

" As a matter of fact I am not President of the 
Republican Club. I repeat — to be exact upon the 
point — I am not. Further, I have never acted in 
that capacity. There has been an association of 
political reformers; an association of men in this 
town who hold political views of the character 
indicated by that name. They called it a club ; it 
was simply an educational institution, and was got 
together, as I understand, by a number of young men, 
chiefly with the view of providing a reading-room, 
holding discussions, and furnishing papers and 
books, with a view to spreading political informa- 
tion. My friends asked me to be the president, or 
rather they did not ask me, but they elected me to 
the office, and afterwards told me they had done so. 
I never had any opportunity of going or taking part 
in their proceedings, and I don't have the pleasure 
of knowing exactly where the Club is located." 
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While professing his faith in Republicanism as 
an abstract principle, he said, the question was 
not a political question at all, but was merely a 
matter of speculation. There was no probability 
that the question of Republicanism would come to 
be a practical question in this country ; certainly 
not in this generation nor in the next. He hoped 
it might never come so far as he was concerned, so 
long as we had the mild rule under which we 
now lived. A similar inquiry, in varied forms, 
cropped up at other stages of the contest, and the 
candidate was even asked if he would overthrow 
the Throne. In reply to this he said : — 

" I have not the most remote intention of attempt- 
ing such a herculean task ; and if I were to attempt 
it, I am afraid that I would deserve to be taken to 
Bedlam, where lunatics are confined. If there is 
one monarch in the world respected by the people 
of this country it is the Queen of this realm. Queen 
Victoria is entitled to our respect. I know, indeed, 
of no monarch who is more settled in the affections 
of the people of the country." 

Not on one, but on many occasions, Mr. Cowen 
gave utterance to similar sentiments of fealty and 
loyalty, expressing in one of his speeches the hope 
that the Queen would live for many years, and 
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that he himself would die before her — a wish that 
was destined to be pathetically fulfilled. 

Nor was the candidate's religious creed exempt 
from scrutiny. He was asked, "Are you a 
Christian ? " whereto he replied : — 

" I profess to be a Christian; that is as much as 
a man can do. Whether I am a Christian or not 
must be shown by my life, by my intercourse with 
the world, and by my dealings with my fellows. By 
that standard, and in that way, I am willing to be 
tested by my neighbours. I do not go to street 
corners and make loud profession of my convictions. 
A sincere man has too deep a sensibility for such 
needless and ostentatious exhibitions. A man who 
has thought deeply on these questions feels too 
keenly for exhibition of such outward semblance of 
his profession. It is sufficient for me to say that I 
have always striven to model my humble life by the 
guiding principles that have been taught us by 
Christianity. I know not, nor have I heard, of any 
higher teaching than that involved in the hope that 
is common to every Christian, and it is that which 
animates my breast and guides my conduct." 

Questions relating to Ireland were then, as they 
have since repeatedly been, rife. Interrogated on 
some of these subjects at the time in controversy, 
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Mr. Cowen said he would do everything he reason- 
ably could to assist his Irish fellow-countrymen 
in seeking the immediate release of the political 
prisoners. With regard to Home Rule, he stated 
that he could not clearly answer that question 
until he knew what Home Rule meant in its 
entirety; but he said this — he believed in the 
principle which underlay, or was supposed to 
underlie, the Home Rule agitation, and that was 
the government of a nation by the masses of the 
people. To that principle he assented with all 
his heart, but he would never support any attempt 
to disorganise or break up this Empire. 

On one point Mr. Cowen was remarkably frank 
and explicit. Referring to what he seemed to 
regard as a desire to unduly press him on the 
question of Home Rule, he asserted his inde- 
pendence in these terms: — 

" I will not be dictated to by any man or body 
of men. If I go to Parliament, I shall go as 
an independent, free-born British citizen. I shall 
preach the principles I believe to be true, and I 
shall enforce them in the best manner I am able. 
But there shall no section of the community exact 
from me a confession of opinion I do not honestly 
hold. If I am to be your representative, I must 
be allowed to exercise my judgment upon all 
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matters that are submitted in a free and impartial 
and untrammelled manner." In further enuncia- 
tion of the same spirit, he stated that he would 
never wear the " party plush," which was regarded 
as a declaration that he would neither aim at, nor 
accept office under the Crown. Like the village 
preacher pictured by the poet Goldsmith — 

" Unskilful he to fawn or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour." 

The decisive day came on the 14th of January, 
and when, on the following day, the ballet-box 
had told its tale, the result was found to be: — 

Cowbn (Liberal) - 7>356 

Hamond (Conservative) - - 6,353 



Majority for Cowen - 1,003 

When the numbers were declared from the 
Town Hall, and it was known that the Liberal 
candidate had been elected, the delight of the 
populace was almost unbounded. Cheer after 
cheer burst from the thousands of spectators, and 
as this was soon augmented by the strains of 
music and the ringing of bells, the effect was 
well calculated to sustain the popular enthusiasm. 
The victory was the occasion of great rejoicing 
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throughout the day, but never was good order 
violated; and it must be said for the partisans 
of the losing cause that they bore their defeat 
with great equanimity and calmness. 

Of the many felicitations which came to the 
new Member on his success, none was more 
interesting or pleasing than the congratulatory 
address which he received at the hands of his . 
workpeople. The presentation took place at 
Stella House, where there assembled representa- 
tives of the men employed at the Garesfield and 
Rowlands Gill Collieries and the Blaydon Burn 
and Blaydon Brick Works, from the watermen, 
artisans, farm-labourers, and others in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Cowen, The address was as 
follows: — 

" Address from the Workmen op Joseph Cowen, 
M.P., on his Election for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

"Sir, — Hearing of the great honour conferred 
upon you by the citizens of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
inasmuch as by a splendid majority they have elected 
you in the room of your lamented father to represent 
their ancient borough in Parliament, we, your work- 
men, have come to congratulate you on the event. 

" We have good reason to rejoice in your success. 
Your relation to us is not merely that of employer to 
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employed; you are our friend and benefactor. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of him who has so lately been 
taken from amongst us, you have ever shown that 
your own interest has been subservient to our wel- 
fare. To specify instances would be needless where 
a whole life of kindness is concerned; for many of us 
have grown grey in the service of your firm, and 
have known you from the cradle. 

1.1 In trade emergencies and in all matters that 
Have arisen between you and us, as employer and 
employed, you have always been ready to meet us 
on equal terms; you have never failed to respect 
pur interests, and have always been fair and honour- 
able in your decisions. By such conduct, as well as 
by your persistent efforts to promote our welfare, 
intellectually, socially, and morally, you have given 
us a foretaste of that happiness which will prevail 
when men shall recognise the prime truth on which 
the fabric of your political creed is built up, and 
which you have so often expounded in the press and 
on the platform, viz.: the equality of all men in the 
eye of the law. 

" We are glad that the honour conferred upon you 

will also widen the eircle of your usefulness and 

increase your opportunities of doing good in the 

political world. We rejoice in your recent success, 

because we know that thereby a great principle has 

prevailed, and that Truth has conquered. Accept, 

6 
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then, our congratulations on your distinction, and 
our hearty and unanimous wish that you may con- 
tinue to enjoy it through a long life of health and 
happiness. 

"Signed on behalf op the Workmen." 

• 
Such a cordial and spontaneous expression of 

good-will and esteem, it will be readily under- 
stood, was extremely gratifying to the recipient. 
In acknowledging it, he said that, although he 
had received since the election some hundreds of 
letters and telegrams of a congratulatory nature 
from various parts of the country, and indeed from 
many parts of Europe, there was nothing which 
he had received that had given him more satisfac- 
tion than that address. He had lived all his life 
in the immediate locality; he had never been 
away from it for more than a few weeks at a time; 
and he had always been in personal intercourse, 
more or less close, with all his workmen. John 
Wesley had said that you never knew men fully 
till you lived with them; and the appreciation of 
those who came constantly in contact with a man 
was of more value than the judgment of persons 
outside. With respect to themselves generally, he 
had to say that ho did not know that he had ever 
had a single dispute with any one of the people 
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who had been employed in that establishment in 
his life. Of course, they had had differences! but 
their differences had never produced rancour or 
disagreement; and he did not believe that there 
was one single employer in the country who had 
preserved more harmonious intercourse with his 
workmen than he had. Their establishment 
might have been extended, and have been two or 
three times its present size, but a desire for 
material means had not been the uppermost idea 
in his mind, or in that of his family. They had 
been infinitely more anxious to live comfortably 
amongst their neighbours; and he thought that 
most of those with whom he was then in contact 
would admit that they had always endeavoured to 
act in that spirit. 

During the conversation which ensued, it was 
stated that something like forty of the hands had 
been employed by the Messrs. Cowen for at least 
about a quarter of a century, and many had been 
in the same employment for upwards of forty years, 
while not a few had gone beyond or almost com- 
pleted their half-century of service. 

Once more the unexpected happened. Scarcely 
had the voice of party warfare been hushed when, 
by the sudden and unlooked-for dissolution of 
Parliament, on the 23rd of January, 1874, all the 
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machinery of a contested election was again put 
in motion, it being generally admitted that the 
recent return of Mr. Cowen was at least one of 
the events which had precipitated that step on 
the part of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. 
The battle was now all along the line, and no 
time was lost in preparing for the issue in New- 
castle. At a great meeting of Liberals in the 
Town Hall, on the 26th, Mr. Cowen was selected 
as the representative of the advanced section of 
the party, while the leaders of the moderate wing 
determined to exert their energies on behalf of the 
sitting Member, the Right Hon. Thomas Emmer- 
son Headlam, who had been associated with the 
representation of the town since 1852. Although 
at the outset there was thus a semblance of union, 
and both candidates had many supporters in 
common, there were separate committees for each, 
while, as need scarcely be said, the Conservatives 
still pledged their allegiance to Mr. Hamond. In 
the address which he published, Mr. Cowen stated 
that, if again elected, he would "render Mr. 
Gladstone's Government not a hesitating, but a 
cordial and ungrudging support;" Mr. Headlam's 
manifesto being little more than a declaration 
that he would vote for " the continuance in power 
of the Liberal party." The polling took place on 
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the 3rd of February, and the result was declared 
next day, as. follows: — 

Cowen (Liberal) ... 8,464 
Hamond (Conservative) - - 6,479 

Headlam (Liberal) ... 59807 

This contest did not arouse such an outward 
manifestation of interest as the late struggle, 
owing in a great measure, probably, to the absence 
of personalities; but, nevertheless, the issue, not 
only locally but nationally, was watched with deep 
concern. Immediately the official declaration had 
been made, the friends of Mr, Cowen assembled in 
great numbers round his central committee-room 
in Westgate Road, and gave him a most cordial 
welcome. The defeat of Mr. Headlam, which 
was naturally a source of disappointment to his 
adherents, was attributed to the somewhat vacil- 
lating tactics which he had pursued, leaning first 
on one side and then on the other, and so falling 
between the proverbial two stools. The success 
of Mr. Hamond, on the other hand, was the 
occasion of much jubilation in the local Con- 
servative camp, which for more than a quarter of 
a century had been without an audible voice in 
the House of Commons. 
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The result of the General Election proved that, 
despite the attractive programme propounded by 
Mr. Gladstone, the country had become dissatis- 
fied with the Liberal Administration, and Mr. 
Disraeli came into power with the substantial 
majority of 56, without counting the Irish mem- 
bers. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Illness and recovery—First important Parliamentary speech 
and its reception— Merchant Shipping Bill— Licensing 
reform— The Fenian prisoners— Education— A member 
of the Reform League— The Liberation Society— The 
cause of the Irish political prisoners — Other topics. 

The trouble and worry of two Parliamentary con- 
tests following each other in such rapid succession, 
together with the unremitting attention which he 
continued to pay to his numerous other engage- 
ments, proved a severe strain on the strength of 
Mr. Cowen. Immediately after the General Elec- 
tion he caught a severe cold, which brought on an 
illness that incapacitated him from all kinds of work 
for more than a couple of years. Under ordinary 
circumstances the cold would have passed away, 
but for a long time previous he had been over- 
taxing his powers, and nature rebelled against the 
immoderation. In 1874, he was unable to take his 
seat until two-thirds of the Session had passed 
away. During the recess he strove to avoid all 
sources of excitement, in the hope that in 1875 he 

would be able to take the small share of work that 
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fell to his lot. But he was disappointed. He 
tried, and had to abandon the attempt. During 
the second Session, he could do nothing but attend 
to purely routine business, and when Parliament 
rose he went abroad. During his illness and 
absence from home great consideration was ex- 
tended to him by men of all parties; and returning 
in the spring of 1876 in, happily, restored health 
and strength, he thereafter devoted himself with 
his characteristic zeal and energy to his multi- 
farious offices and duties. 

Great expectations had been formed as to the 
exercise of Mr. Cowen's well-known oratorical 
powers in the House of Commons, and they were 
amply realised. He had already spoken upon a 
few minor topics, but his first important speech 
was that which he delivered on the 23rd of March, 
1876, in opposition to the Bill introduced by the 
Government to confer upon her Majesty the Queen 
the title of " Empress of India." The stage which 
had been reached was that of the motion for the 
third reading of the measure; and rising after the 
Prime Minister had made his reply, the senior 
Member for Newcastle commenced a remarkably 
powerful speech by the observation that " some of 
the right hon. gentleman's arguments had been 
singularly solemn, and some rather frivolous." 
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After the hon. Member had continued for some 
moments, an attempt was made to shout him 
down, but in a very angry manner, when later the 
attempt was renewed, the Opposition insisted upon 
his having a full hearing. Towards the latter half 
of his address there was no need for this appeal, 
for Mr. Cowen was talking to an absolutely silent 
House, crowded in every bench, and with the bar 
thronged by hon. gentlemen who had been brought 
in from the lobbies by the report that a great 
speech was being delivered. " Ours," the speaker 
remarked, " was emphatically a limited monarchy, 
and the people shared with the monarch the rule 
of the nation. To fasten on to the constitution a 
military and autocratic figure-head might not be 
contrary to the letter of the Act of Settlement, but 
it was certainly contrary to its spirit. The people 
of the country supported the monarchy because 
they knew, from experience, that they enjoyed, 
under its rule, as large an amount of well-ordered 
liberty as any other people in the world. The 
country, under its guidance, had been prosperous, 
and the people comparatively contented and 
happy. But if there was any attempt to estab- 
lish a species of socialistic empire, to drag into our 
Constitution the forms and principles of Imperial- 
ism, hon. gentlemen opposite would soon find that 
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the superstition of Royalty had no real hold on the 
people of this land." 

When the speech was concluded, loud and re- 
peated bursts of applause rang from the Liberal 
benches, and there was presented the spectacle, 
most unusual in the House, of members crowding 
round the speaker to congratulate him upon what 
was, perhaps, the most marked Parliamentary 
success acquired in late Sessions by a compara- 
tively new Member. Several Members who fol- 
lowed in the debate eulogised the effusion, among 
the number being Mr. Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke), who said: — "The hon. member for 
Newcastle evidently spoke from deep conviction, 
and with an eloquence and force which showed 
that he felt deeply what he was uttering. The 
hon. member had not doled out bit by bit and 
piece by piece what he thought necessary for the 
occasion, but he spoke like an honest Englishman, 
with frankness, and he carried the House with him 
by his singular manliness of speech. When they 
turned from the speech of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle to that of the Prime Minister, it was like 
listening to the lispings of the nursery — 

* My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I was eight on New Year's Day.' " 
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The press, metropolitan and provincial, was also 
unstinted in its terms of commendation; but not- 
withstanding the popular hostility which it en- 
countered, the Bill eventually became law, and 
the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India on 
the 1st of May, 1876. 

From this point, the success of Mr. Cowen as 
a Parliamentary orator was established. For the 
speech which had created so favourable an impres- 
sion he received the best thanks of the Tower 
Hamlets Radical Association, with an expression 
of respect for the great service he had rendered to 
the cause of liberty and human progress. About 
the same time, there sprang up among many of the 
independent members of the House of Commons 
below the gangway a strong opinion that a distinct 
Radical party — an extreme Left — ought to be 
formed, and that Mr. Joseph Cowen ought to be 
its leader. The hon. Member for Newcastle, how- 
ever, shrank from accepting any such position of 
responsibility as the one suggested. 

During some discussions on the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill, in the same Session, Mr. Cowen pro- 
posed a clause having for its object an alteration 
of the constitution of the Local Marine Boards. 
While retaining the original mode of election and 
the qualification, he wished to give the masters and 
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mates in each seaport, or residing within seven 
miles of it, power to elect two members, and the 
able-bodied seamen residing in the same radius 
power to elect the same number. He proposed 
this change for two reasons — first, as an act of 
justice; and secondly, because he believed it would 
benefit both the sailors and the shipowners. The 
suggestion was favourably received by several 
hon. members, including Mr. Plimsoll and Lord 
Eslington (the late Earl of Ravensworth) ; and Sir 
Charles Adderley, President of the Board of Trade, 
also agreed with the idea; but, owing to certain 
technical difficulties that were pointed out, the 
matter was not pressed to a vote. 

Licensing Reform was a question which had 
long exercised the mind of Mr. Cowen, and he 
aimed at a solution of the problem by a measure 
under the title of the " Licensing Boards Bill," 
which hq had introduced at an early period of the 
Session. In moving the second reading, on the 
17th of May, he explained that it proposed to vest 
the power of granting, withholding, or transferring 
licences for the sale of intoxicating drinks, hitherto 
enjoyed by the magistrates, in a Board elected by 
and composed of ratepayers. The constituency 
would be all persons who were rated, or liable to be 
rated, for the relief of the poor. The qualification 
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for members would be rateability and residence, 
and the jurisdiction of the Board would be co- 
extensive with the Poor-law Unions. The elections 
would be triennial, the voting by ballot, and each 
ratepayer would be able to give one vote for each 
candidate. The cost of the elections and the 
working of the Board would be defrayed out of the 
local rates. The number of members on the 
Board would vary according to population, never 
being less than five nor more than twenty-one. 
Against the decision of the Board there would be 
no appeal to magistrates in Quarter Sessions or 
other authorities. The vital principle of the Bill, 
in short, as propounded by its author, was the 
transference of the power of granting licences from 
a class to the people — from an irresponsible to a 
representative body. For the second reading, 
which was supported in an able and exhaustive 
speech, there voted 109, and against it 274, so that 
the Bill was lost. The supporters of the measure 
included 66 English, 22 Scotch, and 21 Irish 
members, all of whom, with one exception, were 
pronounced Liberals. 

In fulfilment of a pledge which he had given 
during his canvass in 1874, Mr. Cowen gladly 
embraced the opportunity afforded by a motion 
submitted by Mr. O'Connor Power, on the 1st of 
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August, of urging the release of the Fenian 
prisoners. He supported the resolution, not so 
much out of consideration for the prisoners, whose 
cause had been so ably pleaded, as out of regard to 
what he considered to be the honour and interests 
of England. While he sympathised sincerely with 
these unfortunate men in their prolonged im- 
prisonment, it was, he said, only right for them to 
recollect that those men were members of the 
Fenian Society ; that the aim of that organisation 
was to promote the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom ; and that they sought to achieve their 
object by force of arms. When they committed 
themselves to that enterprise they knew, or at 
least they ought to have known, that they im- 
perilled their property, their liberty, and their lives. 
Any argument, therefore, founded upon personal 
consideration for the men, he could easily con- 
ceive, the Government would treat with indiffer- 
ence. But strong and, to his mind, irresistible 
reasons could be found, arising out of British 
considerations alone, why these poor men should 
be released. The chief ground on which he 
pressed the adoption of this course was the fact 
that the excitement caused by the insurrectionary 
movement had subsided, and that any offence that 
had been committed against the State had been 
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fully expiated. The local members who voted 
with Mr. Cowen in support of the proposition were 
Mr. Burt, Mr. W. H. James (now Lord North- 
bourne), Sir W. Lawson, and Mr. T. Eustace 
Smith, but the motion was rejected by 117 against 

The chief remaining topic on which Mr. Cowen 
addressed the House during this Session was that 
of education, in which he advanced views in 
harmony with those he had repeatedly enunciated 
locally. The Session lasted twenty-seven weeks, 
and out of the two hundred and forty divisions 
which took place, the senior Member for New- 
castle, heading the list of local members, voted in 
two hundred and thirty-two. 

The first incident in the Session of 1877, so far 
as Mr. Cowen was concerned, was his unanimous 
election, on the 23rd of February, as a member of 
the Reform Club; among the other recipients of 
the honour on the same occasion being Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

A few days afterwards he presided at a break- 
fast in the Cannon Street Hotel, under the 
auspices of the Liberation Society, at which the 
friends of religious equality assembled for the 
purpose of conferring together on the ecclesiastical 
questions likely to come before Parliament. There 
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were on the order-book of the House of Commons 
upwards of a dozen notices of motions and bills 
bearing, either directly or indirectly, on the 
principles of Nonconformity, and with regard to 
these the chairman earnestly urged the desirability 
of cohesion and union in the ranks of the Liberal 
party. 

Through the medium of the Prisons Bill, 
which had been introduced by the Government, 
Mr. Cowen continued, throughout its various 
stages, to plead the cause of the Irish political 
prisoners. With Mr. Parnell, he was largely in- 
strumental in securing the insertion of a clause 
providing that prisoners convicted of sedition or 
seditious libel should be treated as misdemeanants 
of the first class. Referring to Mr. Cowen's per- 
sistent efforts in this direction, the Nation charac- 
terised his speech as one of the most potent of the 
influences which forced the Government to give 
way, adding that it was such as to entitle its 
author to the warmest regard of patriotic Irishmen 
all over the world. 

Among other subjects on which the senior 
Member for Newcastle in this Session took part, 
were the hours of polling at Parliamentary elec- 
tions; the water-supply of villages; the Newspaper 
Registration Bill; and secret-service money, the 
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use of which by any Government, and at any time, 
was, he remarked, a practice not to be commended. 
He re-introduced his Licensing Boards Bill, which, 
however, was again doomed to defeat, the motion 
for the second reading having, on the 18th of July, 
been lost by 133 to 85. 

The South African Bill, introduced by the Con- 
servative Administration, and the object of which 
was to enable the Colonial Office, in conjunction 
with the Legislatures of various South African 
communities, to form a confederation, found in 
Mr. Cowen a cordial supporter; and in a speech 
delivered on the 24th of July, he showed an 
acquaintance with the historical aspects of the 
question which must have been hailed with 
pleasure by the Government. Touching the 
Republicanism of the Transvaal, about which so 
much has been heard since, he said, "It was 
nominal, its despotism was real, and its despots 
were a multitude. What they wanted was not 
freedom from British control, but they desired to 
exercise the right divine of governing wrong." 

The number of divisions in the Session of 
1877 was 314, and in 242 of these Mr. Cowen, 
again overtopping Northern Members, took part. 



CHAPTER VII. ; 

I 

Session of 1878— The Eastern Question — Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Cowen— The County Courts Jurisdiction Bill— The 
Bishoprics Bill—- An extraordinary petition. 

At the opening of the Parliamentary Session of 
1878, political interest and activity were concen- 
trated in momentous events that were taking 
place in the East, and on the attitude of her 
Majesty's Government towards them. The last 
efforts of the Turks to withstand the advance I 

of Russia through the Balkan passes had been j 

crushed at the close of the previous year; and the i 

Sultan had sought the intervention of the British 
Government to convey overtures of peace to the 
Czar. Negotiations for an armistice had been 
opened between the Russian commander-in-chief 
and the Turkish delegates, but while they were 
still pending the Russian armies were pressing 
onward to Philippopolis and Adrianople. This 
was the situation when Parliament met on the 

17th of June, 1878 — three weeks earlier than the 
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ordinary date. The Speech from the Throne 
expressed a measured confidence in the restoration 
of peace, but admitted " that should hostilities be 
unfortunately prolonged/' it might be incumbent 
upon the Government "to adopt measures of 
precaution," The sense of calm was destined to 
be of short duration, for in little more than a 
fortnight afterwards. Sir Stafford Northcote, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced in the 
House of Commons that he would ask for a 
supplementary grant in aid of the military and 
naval services. This appeal took the form of a 
Vote of Credit for six millions, which was 
demanded on the ground that the delay in 
the conclusion of the armistice and the advance 
of the Russian armies had created dangers against 
which we should hold ourselves prepared. The 
Government, at the same time, intimated that the 
Fleet had been ordered up to the Dardanelles to 
secure the water-way, and to protect, if necessary, 
the lives and property of British subjects at 
Constantinople. 

In the prosecution of the active policy which 
they had thus marked out for themselves, the 
Government found an ardent supporter in Mr. 
Cowen. Speaking on the subject on the 7th of 
February, the senior Member for Newcastle said 
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the occasion was one on which party divisions 
should be forgotten. It was not the interest of 
a faction that was at stake; it was the welfare 
of our common country. Describing himself as 
a general political opponent of the Government, he 
contended that their policy through the pro- 
longed and perplexing negotiations which had 
been carried on, had been, taking it as a whole, 
prudent, temperate, and fair. He spoke as an 
English Radical, as a consistent and persistent 
opponent of the Ministry in their general policy; 
but he trusted that before he was a political 
partisan he was a patriot, and that before he was 
a Radical he was an Englishman. In the face 
of the contingency which had arisen, he appealed 
to the gentlemen near him to abandon their 
hostility, and allow the proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be assented to. Their 
firmness and union would be the best preventive 
of war, and the best security of peace. 

Commenting, on the following evening, on this 
outspoken deliverance on the part of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone said : — 

"The principle the hon. Member laid down was 
that on questions of foreign policy we should 
cast aside our differences and adopt what the 
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Government proposed, and that anything else was 
preferring party to country. Far be it from me to 
ask any man to prefer party to country. To do 
so would be a great and gross mistake, but not 
a greater mistake than was made by my hon. friend 
himself, when he said that in a question of foreign 
policy we are to surrender to their opinion and 
judgment, and simply to support that which might 
be proposed by the Ministers. That amounts to 
this — that in questions of foreign policy we are to 
have no regard to right and wrong; that we are 
all to be Englishmen, and that whatever proposal 
is made in the name of England we are to support. 
Such a proposition as that is most shallow in 
philosophy, and most unwise in policy." 

Mr. Cowen was not in the House when this 
paraphrase of his speech was enunciated, but 
when he saw the report of what Mr. Gladstone 
had said, he felt it due to himself to correct the 
impression which the words of the right hon. 
gentleman had created. Availing himself, for this 
purpose, of the debate on the report of the 
Committee of Supply, a few evenings after- 
wards, the Member for Newcastle emphatically 
repudiated the interpretation which Mr. Gladstone 
had placed upon his remarks. What, he said, 
he did, was not to lay down the principle that 
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in questions of foreign policy political differences 
were to be sunk in common acquiescence with 
the views of the Ministry. He had argued that 
there were times — and the present was such a 
one — 

" When none were for a party, 
And all were for the State." 

The time when, and the circumstances under 
which that political effacement should take 
place, were, of course, matters for discussion. 
Passing from this point, Mr. Cowen proceeded 
at some length to explain his views on the 
Eastern question, and the duties of England in 
the then existing position of affairs. He expressed 
strong sympathy with the cause of Turkey, and 
having reproved "responsible politicians" for 
"falling into hysterics," attributed the exaggera- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone to " ignorance or religious 
rancour." By his "heroic devotion," the Turk 
had "vindicated his right to live," and the 
"Northern Vulture" must not be permitted to 
" prey upon the yet quivering carcass." Adopting, 
a striking simile, the hon. member for Newcastle 
warned the Government against allowing an ice- 
berg to float southwards, and "freeze up and 
destroy the young shoots of liberty springing up 
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on the shores of the Mediterranean." In the 
midst of this indictment, he paused to say a 
word for the Russian peasant, who, if " ignorant, 
superstitious, and drunken," was, at any rate, 
"peaceable." But he immediately renewed his 
onslaught upon the despot sustained by a "sys- 
tem of bribery, bayonets, and banishment," and 
refused his sympathy to a Power which must be 
" antagonistic to liberty and opposed to peace." 

This speech, delivered with great vehemence and 
vigour, elicited high encomiums from the press, 
one paper characterising it as one of the most 
brilliant addresses that had for some time been 
delivered in the House of Commons; adding that 

if, as was the case, one might count the number 
of Parliamentary orators upon the fingers of a 
single hand, Mr. Cowen might certainly put in 
a claim to be one of them." Disclaiming, in the 
course of the same debate, any attempt to reply 
to the remarks of Mr. Cowen, Mr. Gladstone 
said: "I will leave the Member for Newcastle 
to exult in any censure of the kind he has in- 
dulged in, and he is welcome to multiply it 
without any objection on my part. As to his 
speech delivered to-night, I do not know whether 
it was originally intended for this occasion or 
for some other occasion, and was not used; but 
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it was thought better that it should be produced 
on this occasion rather than that it should ' blush 
unseen'; but this I will say of that speech, that, 
in my opinion, it was not well adapted for the 
purpose to which all our speeches should at this 
moment be addressed — that of soothing feeling 
and removing irritation." The personal animus 
by which this rejoinder was distinguished was 
obvious, and the concluding sentence was received 
with ironical cries of " Oh ! " The Vote of Credit, 
after some of the speakers had discharged their 
artillery, was duly confirmed; and the perturba- 
tion of public opinion gradually subsided. 

The next Parliamentary appearance of Mr. 
Cowen was in connection with what was known 
as the "County Courts Jurisdiction Bill," the 
second reading of which he moved on the 8th of 
May. The subject was certainly not one cal- 
culated to afford scope for the eloquence of which 
he was so consummate a master, but truly 
wonderful for a non-legal member was the grasp 
of the question which he displayed. His pro- 
posal was to establish seven principal county 
courts, with districts assigned thereto, and these 
county courts and these districts would together 
form a county court circuit. The seven circuits 
were — i, Liverpool and Manchester; 2, Leeds 
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and Bradford; 3, Newcastle and Durham; 4, 
York, Hull, and Stockton; 5, Sheffield, Notting- 
ham, and Derby; 6, Birmingham; 7, Bristol and 
Gloucester. He claimed for the scheme, the 
details of which he minutely explained, that it 
would restrain the dangerous tendency to collect 
the business of the nation into the capital, and 
encourage and strengthen the principle not only 
of legal, but of political local control. The 
Attorney - General warmly complimented Mr. 
Cowen on the speech with which he had 
introduced the Bill, but regretted that he 
could not approve of its principle; for since the 
existing system had been established in 1873, 
after much deliberation, it would require very 
strong reasons for an alteration of it in the way 
proposed. After this declaration on the part of 
the legal representative of the Government, com- 
bined with the advanced period of the Session, 
the Member for Newcastle found that it was 
hopeless to prosecute the matter further, and so 
the Bill was withdrawn. 

Mr. Cowen, in the course of the Session, ad- 
dressed the House on many other questions, 
the most important of which was unquestionably 
that relating to the Bishoprics Bill, among the 
new Sees proposed to be created by which was 
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that of Newcastle. In his treatment of this 
theme, his well-known Nonconformist proclivities 
were in conspicuous evidence. On the motion 
that the Speaker leave the chair to go into com- 
mittee on the Bill, he moved, "That in the 
opinion of this House it is undesirable, so long 
as the Episcopal Church continues to be estab- 
lished by law, to increase the number of Bishops." 
He said "the Bill before the House proposed to 
deal with the internal arrangements of the 
Established Church. He was not a member 
of that Church. He did not believe in all the 
two hundred or three hundred propositions con- 
tained in the Thirty-nine Articles. The rule 
of a church by a hierarchy of archbishops and 
clergy was, in his judgment, despotic in principle 
and unwise in policy. English episcopacy in the 
past had been a persecuting body; and to-day its 
spirit was narrow, illiberal, and exclusive. Its 
representatives in the other House of Legislature 
had been conspicuous there only for their hostility 
alike to political freedom and commercial and 
social progress. He knew that these principles 
were not shared by many members of that House. 
He was not arguing in their defence. He was 
merely stating them to show how inconsistent 
the law was which required a person entertaining 
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such views to give an opinion upon the mode of 
management of a Church to which, both in point 
of rule and doctrine, he was so strongly opposed. 
That was the penalty imposed upon Churchmen 
for maintaining the connection between their 
communion and the State. If they took State 
pay, they must submit to State control. The 
two were reciprocal — object and measure. If 
they surrendered the power and the prestige that 
sprang from a Government alliance, they would 
be freed from that interference; but so long as 
they retained it, the doctrines and government 
of their Church would be subjected to the criticism 
and, to some extent, the control of Jews as well 
as Christians, of adherents of the Presbyterians, 
the Papal, and the Greek faiths, as well as of 
Episcopalians. They must endure the comments 
of all manner of Dissenters, from the orthodox 
and evangelical Methodist to the latitudinarian 
Rationalist. He felt the incongruity of such a 
position so much, that he would have abstained 
from interfering in the discussion had it not been 
that the district in which he lived was directly 
affected by the Bill." The hon. gentleman then 
proceeded to comment upon the measure, to 
which he urged a number of objections; and 
referring to its proposed local application, he said 
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they did not want planted down in their midst 
an institution that would tend to weaken the 
springs of intellectual independence, and cast a 
fetter over thought. When to the utterance 
of this sentiment, there were cries of " No, no," 
he added, " Well, we have a Bishopric at Durham, 
and that is near enough." "It was somewhat 
remarkable that, although the Church of England 
had for generations drawn a larger measure of 
wealth from the diocese of Durham— considering 
its size and population — than from any district 
of like extent in the country, yet that body never 
had, and had not then, any strong hold on the 
affections and convictions of the people of the 
North. After pointing out what he considered 
several anomalies in connection with the Church 
of England, the speaker gave it as his opinion 
that, if instead of proposing to increase the 
number of bishops, the earnest members of that 
community would set about a redistribution of 
the vast funds which that corporation possessed, 
they would accomplish both for their Church and 
country a much more useful and honourable work. 
The people wanted a broader diffusion of the 
principles, and a more faithful practice of the 
spirit and teaching of the Founder of Christianity; 
and it was proposed to give them more bishops, 
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more sleek and oily parsons — more of a superficial 
and artificial ecclesiasticism. They should have 
an institution— call it a Church if they liked — 
not of priests, but of and from and for the people, 
into which any man, however poor and however 
ignorant he might be, could enter and take a 
heart to be purified, an intellect to be enlightened, 
and a spirit to be elevated. They wanted a 
Church in which there was absolute intellectual 
freedom, and complete Christian equality, which 
would be a place of refuge for the weary, of 
shelter for the poor, of solace for the sick, of 
help for the desolate, and of tribuneship for the 
oppressed — not a ring of parsons and bishops 
rolling in wealth, and swaggering in the foretop 
of the State." The debate extended over two 
sittings, and among those who shared the views 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle were Mr. E. 
Jenkins, Sir George Campbell, Mr. Richard, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, Mr. Courtney, and others. The 
amendment was rejected by 75 to 30, and the 
Bill, without material alteration, eventually found 
a place on the Statute- Book. 

In the later stages of this Session, a singular 
task was entrusted to the senior Member for New- 
castle. On the 27th of July he presented to the 
House a petition, which, he stated, was from a 
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number of gentlemen associated together for the 
purpose of studying foreign affairs, in the towns 
of Manchester, Bolton, Macclesfield, Stockport, 
Keighley, Bradford, Maidstone, Birmingham, New- 
castle, and London. The petition contained a re- 
cital of the events which had taken place in the 
East of Europe during the past two years, and 
specified in some detail the action which the 
English Government had taken in the negotia- 
tions. It concluded with a prayer that Lord 
Beaconsfield, as the Prime Minister, should be 
arrested, brought before the House of Lords, and 
impeached for the high crimes and misdemeanours 
he had committed, and for not defending the 
honour and interests of England. Mr. Cowen said 
he presented the petition, as he was bound to do, 
but he begged to say that he did not agree with 
its arguments, and he certainly did not concur in 
its prayer. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

General Election of 1880— Serious accident to Mr. Cowen — 
Result of the Newcastle election — Meeting of Parlia- 
ment—Mr. Cowen on M. Challemel-Lacour, General 
Roberts and the Eastern Question. 

During the Session of 1879, Mr. Cowen was 
largely occupied with work connected with the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, of which he 
had been appointed a member, and in the ordinary 
business of the House of Commons he does not 
appear to have taken any prominent part. It was 
foreseen that there would be a General Election in 
1880, and private as well as official members were 
eagerly devoting themselves to the necessary pre- 
parations for that event. The dissolution was 
announced on the 8th of March, in the form of 
a manifesto addressed by Lord Beaconsfield to 
the Duke of Marlborough, then Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. As the basis of appeal to the 
country it denounced the Home Rule movement, 
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which the Premier regarded as "a danger in 
its ultimate results scarcely less disastrous than 
pestilence and famine;" and "men of light and 
leading" were iqvited to "resist the doctrines 
of disintegration" which the Liberal Party at 
that time were supposed to encourage, if not to 
advocate. 

Owing to the pressure of his business in London, 
Mr. Cowen was not able to return to Newcastle 
until the 8th of March, but no time was lost by 
his political friends in interesting themselves on 
his behalf. At an early meeting of his supporters, 
presided over by Mr. J. G. Youll, a resolution was 
unanimously passed declaring that, in the interests 
of the Liberal Party of the country, it was highly 
essential to secure his re-election; and those 
present pledged themselves to take the best means 
to secure that object by at once forming them- 
selves into a committee, with power to add to 
their number. In his address to the electors, 
Mr. Cowen referred to his long connection with 
the public life of the North of England, extending 
over thirty years, and added: "My political prin- 
ciples have been proclaimed, in detail and with 
distinctness, many times during that period. I 
have nothing to add to them, nothing to alter in 
them. What I have been I still am ; and as long 
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as I am one of the Members for Newcastle I will 
remain a National Radical.' 9 

As the result of their search for a candidate for 
the second seat in opposition to Mr. Hamond, the 
Liberal Association had selected Mr. Ashton W. 
Dilke, a well-known journalist and litterateur; but, 
while endorsing that choice, the senior Member 
resolved to prosecute his canvass apart from the 
local organisation, owing to differences of opinion 
which had arisen between himself and a section of 
that body on questions of Ireland and foreign 
policy. This decision, however, did not deter 
him from accepting an invitation which he re- 
ceived to attend a joint meeting of Liberals. 
This meeting had been fixed to take place in the 
Town Hall on the evening of the 19th of March, 
the proceedings to commence at half-past seven 
o'clock. Mr. Cowen had arranged to meet his 
committee at his central committee-room in 
Grainger Street, and to walk thence in a body to 
the Hall, which they did, reaching the place about 
ten minutes past seven. The announcement that 
Mr. Cowen was to speak had drawn thousands to 
the doors of the Hall. The platform and orchestra 
were reserved for the candidates and committees, 
who were to go in by the west entrance. Unfor- 
tunately, no provision appeared to have been made 

8 
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for resisting pressure at the street door, with the 
result that people rushed in with Mr. Cowen and 
his committee in such numbers that the staircase 
became speedily blocked. The crush was frightful, 
and in the effort to make his way through the 
throng the hon. gentleman was severely jammed 
against one angle of the balustrade. Such was 
the force of the shock that he fainted and fell into 
the arms of his brother, Colonel Cowen, who had 
the utmost difficulty in fighting his way through 
the crowd and reaching one of the ante-rooms 
with his insensible burden. Mr. Cowen was im- 
mediately attended on the spot by Dr. Rutherford. 
Subsequently, assisted by Colonel Cowen, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, jun., and Mr. R. B. Reed, he was 
conveyed to the Chronicle Office, where further 
medical aid was obtained; and ultimately he was 
sufficiently restored to be removed to his home 
at Stella Hall. The medical men ordered 
that the patient should be kept perfectly quiet, 
and that he should not be permitted to see 
any one. When the accident was announced in 
the Town Hall, a cry to adjourn was at once 
raised, and the assemblage gradually dispersed. 
At a meeting of Mr. Cowen's friends, held at a 
later period of the evening, it was decided that 
the painful occurrence should make no difference 
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with regard to his election; and the arrangements 
were duly completed for the prosecution of the 
canvass on his behalf. Happily, by the end of 
the month, the hon. gentleman had sufficiently 
recovered to be able to pen and issue an address 
"To the People of Newcastle," in which he 
tendered his grateful thanks to " men and women 
of all classes and all parties" for their generous 
expression of sympathy in the misfortune that had 
recently befallen him. Had he been able, he 
would, he said, have spoken during the previous 
fortnight in every ward of the borough, and 
offered to all — opponents as well as supporters 
— the fullest opportunity of interrogating him on 
all matters affecting his political doctrines and 
his Parliamentary proceedings. By such inter- 
change of knowledge and thought, false state- 
ments might have been corrected, misapprehen- 
sions removed, and doubts cleared away. But that 
advantage having been, by no fault of his, denied 
him, he could but ask them to believe in his un- 
faltering faithfulness to the principles of justice and 
liberty which gilded the dreams of his youth, and 
had won the conviction of his more mature years. 
The election took place on the 3rd of April, and 
the result of the poll was declared on the evening 
of the same day as follows : — 
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COWEN - 11,766 

DlLKB - 10,404 

Hamond - - - - 5,271 

Mr. Joseph Cowen, jun., briefly returned thanks 
on behalf of his father; and the senior Member 
himself afterwards issued an address of gratitude 
to the electors for the declaration of their satis- 
faction with his past course in Parliament, and 
their wish that he should remain one of their 
representatives. He prized that strong expression 
of their confidence all the more, as it had been pro- 
nounced in his enforced absence from the contest. 

As the net outcome of the General Election, 
the Liberals gained no fewer than a hundred seats 
compared with the previous Parliament, and 
secured a majority of forty-six over the combined 
strength of Conservatives and Home-Rulers. Mr. 
Gladstone returned to office as First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Parliament shortly afterwards assembled. 

.One of the first incidents associated with the 
name of the senior Member for Newcastle arose 
out of a question, asked by Mr. O'Donnell, on 
the 14th of June, as to the antecedents of 
M. Challemel-Lacour, who had been spoken of as 
the future French Ambassador to this country. 
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The reply of Sir Charles Dilke was to the effect 
that the charges insinuated against the Ambas- 
sador-designate were entirely unfounded ; but Mr, 
O'Donnell, not satisfied with this answer, pro- 
ceeded to repeat the charges, and an extraordinary, 
animated, and prolonged debate ensued. Among 
those who condemned the conduct of the Member 
for Dungarvan was Mr. Cowen, who described 
M. Challemel-Lacour as a distinguished scholar 
and a man of letters, a brilliant orator, and one of 
the foremost politicians in France. He was then 
a Senator, and, before that, had been a Deputy ; 
and to assail such a man in so covert a manner 
was unmanly, as well as unfair. He denied, 
moreover, that it was any part of the business 
of the Government of this country to control the 
action of an independent State in selecting its 
representatives abroad. 

Animated by a similarly generous spirit, Mr. 
Cowen, on the 26th of July, asked a question, the 
answer to which must have been hailed with 
satisfaction by Parliament and the country. 
Taking advantage of an official statement as to 
the condition of affairs in Afghanistan, the Member 
for Newcastle remarked that in the previous 
Parliament accusations had been levelled against 
General Roberts and his officers and men for 
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their alleged cruelty to the Afghan people on 
their march to Cabul. It was said that they 
burned the villages of unoffending persons; hanged 
and shot those who had been guilty of no other 
offence than that of defending the country; and 
that, generally, the conduct of our commander 
and his troops had been barbarous and cruel. 
He quoted a recent statement by our representa- 
tive, Mr. Lepel Griffin, at Charikar, to the effect 
that not a single complaint had been made by 
any Afghan of any soldier, English or native, 
belonging to her Majesty's army; and what he 
wished to ask Lord Harrington (now the Duke 
of Devonshire), then Secretary for India, was 
whether he was able to say which of the state- 
ments was correct — that of cruelty against 
General Roberts and his army, or that made by our 
official representative on the spot. The Marquis 
of Hartington, in reply, said the late Government 
had laid on the table the answer of General Roberts 
to the charges brought against the troops ; and as 
far as he (the Indian Secretary) could form an 
opinion, they did not appear to be borne out. 

With a view of eliciting a definite declaration 
of the policy of the Government on the Eastern 
Question, Mr. Cowen, on the 4th of September, 
delivered an exhaustive speech on the then 
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existing situation. He asked, first, whether the 
naval power of England, if used for the service 
of Montenegrin nationality, would not be used 
to the disservice and detriment of the Albanian 
nationality ; second, whether any further arrange- 
ment had been made as to the proposed engage- 
ment with respect to protecting the remnants of 
the Turkish Empire; and, third, whether the 
suspicious action of Russia in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia had received the attention of the 
Ministry. He was afraid that, as the Govern- 
ment had never been heartily favourable to the 
Berlin Treaty, they were now disposed to a some- 
what inequitable fulfilment of it. Sir Charles 
Dilke, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
while bearing testimony to the ability and power 
of the speech of the senior Member for Newcastle, 
declared that the intentions of the Government 
were pacific, and were intended to put an end to 
a state of things which threatened the peace of 
Europe. He was not aware that the Powers at 
Berlin had come to a decision not to enforce the 
provisions of the Treaty; but whether or not, 
they were at liberty to come to a decision at any 
time to prevent what they considered necessary 
for the solution of the Eastern Question, and for 
the peace of Eastern Europe, set at naught by 
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the Porte after its engagements to them. It 
would be of the greatest possible benefit both 
to the Montenegrins and Albanians that the 
perpetual state of warfare along the frontier 
should be put an end to; and the Government 
had every reason to believe that all rights and 
religions would be scrupulously respected. Mr. 
Gladstone also replied, remarking, with respect to 
the Berlin Treaty, that the Government were not 
adopting a new policy, but a policy such as that 
which had led to the establishment of the Greek 
kingdom. "Granting," he added, "the policy 
that the independence of the Turkish Empire was 
maintained, they were bound to see that reforms 
were introduced into all the administration of the 
subject-provinces, with other different nation- 
alities; but if the Porte refused to introduce 
reforms completely and thoroughly, the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Empire must be 
left to shift for themselves." The hon. Member 
for Newcastle expressed his satisfaction with 
these assurances, and said he had no desire to 
trouble the House further on the subject. Within 
a month of the date of the debate, the difficulties 
of the case were overcome, and the fleet of many 
flags in the Adriatic dispersed and sailed for 
other stations. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Session of 1881 — An all-night sitting on Irish questions — 
Irish Land Bill — The case of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh — 
Session of 1882— Election of Mr. Michael Davitt— 
Release of political prisoners — The Phoenix Park 
Murders and the results— The Insurrection in Egypt 
—The Procedure Rules and Gosure. 

Commencing about a month earlier than the usual 
date, the Session of 1881 opened amid scenes and 
incidents of considerable interest and excitement. 
As Chief Secretary, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
had prepared measures for the Protection of 
Persons and Property, and for the Preservation 
of the Peace in Ireland. A proposal by Mr. 
Gladstone that these Bills, the object of which 
was really to establish a system of coercion, should 
take precedence over every other form of business 
from day to day, gave rise to one of the most re- 
markable episodes in modern Parliamentary his- 
tory. The sitting at which the subject was 
introduced was continued throughout the night 
and well into the afternoon of the following day. 
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Anticipating nothing beyond the ordinary pro- 
cedure, Mr. Cowen had gone home to bed, but 
learning of the all-night sitting, he returned to 
Westminster about one o'clock in the afternoon 
of January 25th, and delivered a powerful and 
eloquent speech, which created a profound sensa- 
tion throughout the House. He " objected to the 
resolution of the Premier for two reasons. First, 
because it was an interference with the few and 
fast-diminishing privileges of private Members; 
and second, because it was an attempt to put at 
a disadvantage the Irish members while the rights 
of their country were being forcibly confiscated. 
Whatever was the reason— however good, or how- 
ever unsound the cause — the fact remained that 
the Government were about to suspend the liberties 
of the Irish people. They were going to deprive 
them of the first, the commonest, but the most 
sacred right conferred by the Constitution. They 
were going to vest in a feeble and vacillating 
Executive — in a frightened and vindictive magis- 
tracy, powers such as were enjoyed by no despot 
in Christendom. Not content with that, they were 
going to curtail the limits of legislative resistance 
which the Irish representatives could offer to that 
odious policy; and he asked hon. gentlemen if 
that was either fair or generous treatment. The 
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Government were all-powerful, and would surely 
come out victor in the struggle with Ireland. 
They would make a million men mute, but what 
then? Let them read in history how such a 
silence was more dangerous than open and angry 
protest." Mr. Gladstone was one of the most 
attentive listeners to this telling speech, and was 
greatly moved by some of its passages. The final 
division showed a majority of 251 for the Govern- 
ment, against 33 for the Home Rulers and their 
supporters; but in their subsequent stages the 
measures continued to find an uncompromising 
opposition on the part of Mr. Cowen. His atti- 
tude and action were well set forth in the following 
letter, which, on the 10th of February, he ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Newcastle Junior 
Liberal Club: — 

"Dbar Sir, — I am favoured with your letter of 
the 7th inst., sending me a copy of a resolution, 
passed at a meeting of the Junior Liberal Club, 
desiring me to 'support the Irish policy of the 
Government.' I understand that this resolution was 
passed at a meeting consisting of 32 persons, 23 of 
whom voted in its favour, and 9 against it. 

" I shall give the best consideration I am able to 
the promised Land Bill. The question is as difficult 
as it is old. It is impossible for the Government to 
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treat it in any other way than by a compromise. 
Until their scheme is before the House, I cannot 
pledge myself to any absolute course of action. The 
definite expression, * a good Land Bill,' may mean a 
great deal, or it may mean very little. All I can say 
is, that, recognising the difficulties of the situation, I 
will give cordial aid to any proposal that essays to 
deal in a liberal and comprehensive way with so 
complicated a subject. 

"On the 'coercive policy of the Government' I 
can speak more definitely, as I know what they 
intend doing. I do not wish you and your friends 
to have any doubt as to my intentions. I mean to 
oppose the Coercion Bill on every occasion and at 
every point by all the resources in my power. When 
all opportunity of defeating the principle of the Bill 
has gone, I will strive to delay its operation by every 
honourable, fair, and legitimate process. When that 
resource is exhausted, I will assist in mitigating the 
harshness of its clauses and minimising the despotic 
powers that the Government are seeking to obtain. 
I never felt more convinced in my mind, on any sub- 
ject, than I do upon this. It is my emphatic belief 
that the repressive course the Ministry are pursuing 
will embitter the relations between England and 
Ireland. It may create a temporary lull in the 
present agitation, but it will certainly further weaken 
the faith of the Irish people in the equity and sacred- 
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ness of English-made law. I regard the Bill as cruel, 
unjust, and impolitic, and, so regarding it, I conceive 
that I am acting not only strictly within my right, 
but doing my duty, in availing myself of every 
instrumentality that the forms of Parliament permit 
to oppose its enactment. I am quite aware that 
many Liberals view the subject in an entirely dif- 
ferent way, and of course they are equally justified 
in supporting the measures of the Ministry. But a 
man must act up to his convictions. I regret that I 
feel myself compelled to assume such an unqualified 
attitude to a Ministry with whose policy, in the main, 
I sympathise. 

11 Yours very truly, 

"JOS. COWEN." 

To the course of conduct thus indicated, the 
Member for Newcastle steadfastly adhered, but 
to the Irish Land Bill, which was introduced 
after the passing of the Coercion Act, he gave a 
hearty support. At the same time, he criticised 
many of the details of the measure with a view to 
their improvement, and repeated his opinion that 
the simplest and only safe mode of settling the 
agrarian difficulty in Ireland was to turn the 
occupiers of the soil into its owners. 

In the course of the same Session, Mr. Cowen 
spoke strongly in favour of admitting Mr. Charles 
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Bradlaugh, the duly-elected member of Parliament 
for Northampton, to the duties and privileges of 
the House. Speaking on the 27th of April, the 
Member for Newcastle contended that the only 
way of effectively settling the question that had 
been raised as to oath-taking was by legislation. 
Parliament, he said, had abolished the Christian 
tests and admitted Jews. They had abolished the 
Protestant test and admitted Catholics; and they 
would in time be compelled to abolish the ortho- 
dox test and- admit Freethinkers. "A man's 
religious opinions, or want of religious opinions," 
he added, " ought neither to aid him nor hinder 
him in his duty as a citizen; and if we can so alter 
the law as to enable Freethinkers to enter the 
House as they enter the Law Courts, we shall be 
giving effect to that principle." 

Irish topics again occupied a prominent place in 
the deliberations of the Session of 1882. One of 
the first subjects to give rise to debate was the 
return, on the 22nd of February, of Mr. Michael 
Davitt, the founder of the Land League, for 
Meath. On the 28th of that month, the Attorney- 
General moved that the election be declared void, 
on the ground that Mr. Davitt had been adjudged 
guilty of felony, and was then serving out a sen- 
tence of penal servitude which rendered him 
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ineligible to serve in Parliament. Against this 
proposition, the senior Member for Newcastle 
entered an earnest protest. He said, " in all sin- 
cerity, that if the Government could see their 
way to release Mr. Davitt, they would lighten 
their own load. He knew of nothing— of no one 
act that was in their power to perform — that was 
more likely to clear their pathway from difficulties, 
and hasten the establishment of amicable feelings 
between the two peoples, than such an act. It 
would be the most effective message of peace they 
could send to a disturbed and afflicted country." 
The Government at that period were inexorable, 
and the motion of the Attorney -General was 
eventually carried by a vote of 208 against 20. 

But a change was soon destined to come over 
the spirit of the situation. It was admitted that 
the coercive measures of the Government had 
proved abortive through the influence of secret 
societies. The condition of things was desperate. 
The prisons were overflowing — there being no 
fewer than 511 suspects locked up on the 1st of 
April, when the Government determined upon a 
reversal of their policy by the abandonment of the 
Coercion Acts, and the release of Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Parnell, and many other prisoners. This change 
of front led to the resignation of Mr. Forster and 
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the Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Cowper, their positions 
being assumed by Earl Spencer as Viceroy, and 
Lord Frederick Cavendish as Chief Secretary. 
But even yet, the desired result had not been 
attained, and on the evening of May 6th took 
place the dreadful tragedy of Phoenix Park, 
Dublin — the murder of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Mr. T. H. Burke, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary. This shocking occurrence afforded 
what appeared a very valid plea for a speedy 
return to the policy of repression; and accordingly 
a Bill for the Prevention of Crime was almost 
immediately afterwards introduced into the House 
of Commons by the Home Secretary. But even 
the altered circumstances failed to reconcile Mr. 
Cowen to the step. "The mixed feeling of im- 
patience and hopelessness with which the House 
entered upon the discussion of a fresh Irish 
Coercion Bill — the fiftieth in eighty years — was," 
he said, "but natural/' It was reasonable, too, that 
the wrath and horror excited by the outrage in 
Phoenix Park should colour the discussion. The 
character of the victims and the circumstances of 
the crime combined to concentrate attention. But 
there had been murders as detestable and as 
dastardly, if not as daring, that had excited small 
comment and provoked little protest Painful 
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though these assassinations were, they did not 
constitute the most disturbing element of the 
situation. They were but the outward and visible 
signs of the existence of an irritating virus. The 
Government expected that the Bill before the 
House would bring a temporary relief. He did 
not share that opinion. He thought its effect 
would be the very opposite. He therefore moved 
as an amendment, "That while this House is 
desirous of aiding her Majesty's Government in 
any measures which they can show to be neces- 
sary to adopt for preventing, detecting, and 
punishing crime, it disapproves of restrictions 
being imposed on the free expression of opinion 
in Ireland." The Member for Newcastle found a 
seconder in Mr. T. C. Thompson, the Member for 
Durham, but the amendment received only 47 
votes in a House of 391, and the measure was 
quickly hurried through its various stages, usque ad 
finctn. 

Another source of anxiety during this Session 
had arisen in connection with Egypt, where an 
insurrectionary movement had been initiated by 
Arabi Pasha, under whose leadership it assumed 
formidable proportions. To such an extent was 
this the case, that the English and French 
Governments, acting in concert, despatched a 

9 
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squadron to Alexandria to demand the submission 
and resignation of the chief of the revolution. To 
this request, Arabi turned a deaf ear, and con- 
tinued to strengthen his military position. At 
length, on the nth of July, the British section of 
the squadron, acting alone, proceeded to bombard 
Alexandria. Thus was inaugurated a war, the 
object of which was to restore the authority of 
the Khedive — a result which was achieved by the 
victory of the British arms at Tel-el-Kebir on the 
13th of September, and the surrender of Arabi on 
the following day. Mr. Cowen, in common with 
other Radicals, was in sympathy with Arabi and 
his movement ; and his voice and votes were exer- 
cised against the attitude of the Government in 
Egyptian affairs. 

The Cloture proposal, which constituted a lead- 
ing feature of the new Procedure Rules, introduced 
by Mr. Gladstone on the 13th of February, evoked 
much opposition. It was looked upon by many, 
among whom was Mr. Cowen, as a dangerous 
instrument which might be arbitrarily exercised to 
silence independent Members. Hence, he opposed 
the new rules in the course of their passage 
through the House; and on the 10th of Nov- 
ember, he delivered one of the most effective of his 
Parliamentary speeches against the Cloture. The 
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House was all but empty when he rose, but it 
rapidly filled as he proceeded; and the conclusion 
of his oration was followed by rounds of applause, 
which lasted several minutes. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Salisbury's Administration, remarked that 
the eloquence of the speech was worthy of the best 
days of the House of Commons, and Mr. Cowen 
received a large number of congratulations, both 
on the floor of the House, and by letters from 
nearly every section of the country. The Cloture 
was adopted by a vote of 304 to 260, on the nth 
of November, 1882, and the new Rules were 
made standing orders on the 1st of December 
following. 



CHAPTER X, 

Session of 1883— The Bankruptcy Bill— The Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill— Rewards to Lord Wolseley and Lord Alcester 
— Mr. Cowen and his colleagues — Parliamentary Re- 
form and Redistribution of Seats — The Eastern Ques- 
tion—The Shipping Bill and the Royal Commission on 
Shipping. 

The two chief questions which engaged the 
attention of legislators in 1883 were the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill and the Corrupt Practices Bill. The 
former of these measures, introduced by Mr. 
Chamberlain, as President of the Board of Trade, 
on the 19th of March, found in Mr. Cowen a 
generous supporter. He gave utterance to his 
personal opinion that the best way of dealing 
effectually with this subject was to abolish the 
bankruptcy laws altogether. "If," said he, "a 
man was foolish enough, weak enough, or careless 
enough to make a bad debt, let him suffer. If 
he broke the physical laws, he suffered in his 

body; if he broke the commercial laws, let him 
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suffer in his pocket. At the same time, he re- 
cognised that the law, as it then existed, required 
altering; and although he viewed with great 
apprehension the ever-widening network of 
officialism, he regarded the attempt of the 
President of the Board of Trade to effect a 
reform as an honest and conscientious one." On 
being read a second time, the Bill was referred 
to a standing committee, and it became law on 
the 25th of August following. 

In the various stages of the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, 
the senior Member for Newcastle was frequently 
to the front. On the motion for the second 
reading, on the 4th of June, he delivered a 
speech of considerable length in general support 
of the measure, which had the Attorney-General 
for its author. Enumerating what he regarded 
as some of the existing evils which called for 
remedy, Mr. Cowen laid special emphasis on 
electoral societies which had been scattered over 
the country. " They were," he said, " to be found 
in every constituency. They were not established 
for the promotion of any political principle; nor 
did they seek the repeal of an old and obnoxious 
law, or the enactment of a new and good one. 
Their purpose was to get a certain political party 
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into power, and to keep it there. The candidate 
or Member who did not comply with their condi- 
tions was subjected to intimidation. He was put 
in a political pillory, and pelted with all the dirt 
that partisan prejudice could collect. If he was 
a poor man, he was compelled to submit. If he 
was a weak or a timid man, he was coerced into 
submission. These societies were a copy of the 
system of electioneering that existed in America. 
They had created a body of professional politicians 
— men who drove the electoral machine. In 
America it was matterless to these machine-men 
* what politics a candidate might hold. The same 
man worked the machine for a Democrat or a 
Republican. He believed the style of organisa- 
tion that had been established in this country 
would ultimately and inevitably lead to the 
creation of a like order of political society. It 
demoralised the electors and corrupted the 
Legislature." He expressed his belief that " elec- 
toral corruption would never be abolished save 
in one way, and that was by throwing the legiti- 
mate expense of a contest upon the constituency, 
and prohibiting all other outlay. The Bill before 
the House would mitigate the existing evils; and 
so far as he was concerned, he would contribute 
cordially to amend it in committee, and to pass 
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it in the best form it could be worked into." 
The Bill was read a second time, and in fulfil- 
ment of the undertaking he had given, Mr. Cowen 
took a leading part in the subsequent debates. 
The Bill, prohibiting the hiring of carriages and 
various other election expenses not provided for, 
received the Royal Assent constituting it an Act, 
on the 25th of August, 1883. 

As a sequel to the late war in Egypt, a pro- 
posal was made in Parliament to reward by 
pensions Lord Wolseley and Lord Alcester, the 
successful heroes, respectively, of the Army and 
Navy. Opposition was offered by Mr. Labouchere, 
the Member for Northampton, and other Radicals. 
But in this instance, Mr. Cowen supported the 
Government. The two commanders, he pointed 
out, "were commissioned to do a certain piece 
of work. They did it expeditiously; they did it 
thoroughly; they did it well. He was opposed 
to the Egyptian war. But whether that war was, 
as he contended, unnecessary, or it was, as the 
Government contended, necessary, did not affect 
the question at issue. Lord Alcester and Lord 
Wolseley were no more responsible for the 
Ministerial policy in Egypt than they were for 
the Ministerial policy in Ireland. The Cabinet 
started the war; Parliament sanctioned it; the 
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cpuntry supported it; and those two officers 
carried it to a successful result. It was because 
they were efficient servants of the State, therefore, 
and not because he approved of the policy of the 
war, that he was willing to accord any reasonable 
emolument to the two commanders. He objected, 
however, to the way in which the Government 
proposed to confer their rewards, and he suggested 
that they should capitalise the amount, and give 
Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley each a lump 
sum at once." Mr. Gladstone admitted that Mr. 
Cowen had vindicated himself in a very able 
speech; and eventually, on the 29th of June, in 
consonance with the view expounded by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, the sum of £25,000 was 
granted to Lord Alcester, and £30,000 to Lord 
Wolseley, in consideration of their services in the 
Egyptian campaign. 

A subject of frequent comment in local circles had 
reference to the relations subsisting between Mr. 
Cowen and his Parliamentary colleague. After 
a comparatively short but acceptable connection 
with the representation of Newcastle, Mr. Ashton 
Dilke found it necessary, in the autumn of 1882, to 
resign his seat on account of ill-health; and, after 
a contest with Mr. Gainsford Bruce, now Mr. 
Justice Bruce, Conservative, Mr. John Morley, 
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the choice of the Liberal Association, was returned 
to the House of Commons by a majority of over 
2000 votes. Several months after the election, 
a complimentary dinner was given to the new 
member by the Newcastle Liberal Club. Mr. 
Cowen was invited to attend, but finding himself 
unable to be present on the occasion, he addressed 
the following explanatory letter to Mr. Quin, the 
Secretary of the Club: — 

" March 28, 1883. 
"Dear Sir, — Your polite note only reached me 
this morning when I was leaving for London. Had 
my arrangements permitted, I should gladly have 
joined with any section of the constituency in 
doing honour to Mr. Morley. He is well worthy of 
popular confidence. Electors of all classes, creeds, 
and parties may rest satisfied that he will never 
tarnish the trust reposed in him. In the long rSle of 
able and honourable men who have sat as Members 
for Newcastle, I know of none more able or more 
worthy. It is not the business of a sitting Member 
to meddle with the selection of his colleague. But 
the selection having been made, I feel myself free to 
say that I know no man with whom I would be more 
gladly associated than with Mr. Morley. On all 
essentials, and on most non-essentials, we are 
agreed; while personally it would not be easy to 
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find two members between whom there exists such a 
cordial trustfulness and friendship. I trust you will 
have an agreeable and successful banquet. 
"Yours truly, 

"JOS. COWEN." 

With Mr. Dilke and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Frederic Hamond, the other two gentlemen with 
whom he had been associated, Mr. Cowen had 
equally amicable intercourse; and if not on all 
political questions, certainly on all matters affect- 
ing local interests, they co-operated in perfect 
harmony. 

The electoral inequalities and other changed 
conditions which had arisen subsequent to the 
Reform Act of 1867 had long foreshadowed the 
necessity for a renewed re-adjustment of the 
Parliamentary franchise. To deal with this 
momentous question was the chief business of 
the Session of 1884, on the opening day of which 
Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, announced his 
intention to introduce a measure upon the subject. 
A few days afterwards, on the 28th of February, 
he brought forward the Representation of the 
People Bill. In explanation of its leading features, 
he stated that it proposed to enfranchise the 
county population upon equal conditions with the 
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population of the towns. There would be the 
yearly value franchise of 1832, with this extension, 
that the £10 clear yearly value should apply to 
land even without houses or buildings. There 
would be the lodger franchise of 1867. There 
would be a service franchise; and there would be 
the household franchise, which had its foundation 
in the Act of 1867. It was proposed to abolish 
the £50 franchise, and the figure of the rated 
franchise of 1867 was reduced from £12 rateable 
value to £10 clear annual value. Although prob- 
ably not going so far as Mr. Cowen would have 
desired, he gave to the Bill a cordial and undeviat- 
ing support; but he only broke his silence when, 
on the 1 2th of June, 1884, Mr. Woodall, the 
Member for Rye, brought forward an amendment 
in favour of women suffrage. The senior repre- 
sentative of Newcastle, who had previously pre- 
sented to the House a numerously-signed petition 
in support of this franchise, now spoke out boldly 
on its behalf. "The course of modern legislation," 
he said, "had been to confirm the maxim that 
taxation and representation should be co-extensive; 
that rights and burdens should correspond; and 
that before a person suffered under laws he 
should assent to them. We admitted women to 
the gallows and the gaol, to the income-tax and 
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the poor-rate book. By what right did we debar 
them from the ballot-box? The onus of proving 
their disqualification rested with the exclusionists. 
Let them produce it. They had not done so yet. 
We allowed women to vote in all, and to be 
elected to most parochial and municipal bodies. 
In some of the American territories, woman was 
invested with the full rights of citizenship. Would 
any man have the hardihood to argue that any 
injurious results had arisen from the possession of 
such powers? Her influence — whether exerted on 
a British School Board, or in an election, college, 
or convention; amidst the rough miners on the 
slopes and in the valleys of the Rocky Mountains 
— had been beneficent, and her authority salutary 
and elevating. Justice and logic, precedent and 
experience, were in favour of her inclusion in the 
roll of citizenship. What was against it? Two 
potent forces — prejudice and pride. The prejudice 
engendered by the organised selfishness of human 
nature, and the pride induced by ages of pre- 
dominance." The hon. gentleman proceeded to 
answer the usual arguments advanced against the 
concession of the female franchise, contending 
that woman was not, intellectually, man's inferior. 
He took his stand on the ground of justice and 
expediency, on the self-evident and indisputable 
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principle that every class should be endowed with 
the power to protect itself; and he claimed for 
women the same rights and privileges which men 
in like positions enjoyed. 

The amendment was defeated by a majority of 
136 in a House of 426 members. The Bill, not- 
withstanding the opposition to which it was 
subjected by the Conservatives, passed the third 
reading, practically unimpaired, on the 27th of 
June. In the Upper House it had fresh difficulties 
to encounter, but even these were eventually over- 
come, the demand of the Peers that the Bill 
should be accompanied by a redistribution scheme 
having, after much controversy, been conceded by 
the Government. The Redistribution Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Commons on 
the 4th of December, while the third reading of 
the Franchise Bill took place in the House of 
Lords on the following day. The latter measure 
passed into law on the 6th of December, 1884. 
The further consideration of the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill was postponed until the Session of 
1885; and its third reading by the Commons took 
place on the 12th of May, and by the Peers on the 
1 2th of June in that year. 

Under the new Act, the United Kingdom 
gained eighteen seats in Parliament, and it was 
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estimated that by the Reform Act, there was an 
addition of two million persons to the Parlia- 
mentary register. 

Notwithstanding the demands of reform and 
redistribution, the Eastern question, oftener than 
once, found a place in the deliberations of the 
Session of 1884. On the 19th of February, Sir 
Stafford Northcote moved a vote of censure on 
the Government for their conduct in the Soudan. 
Although the motion was defeated, it met with 
a potent supporter in Mr. Cowen, who denounced, 
in severe terms, the Ministerial policy. He com- 
plained, not that the Government wished to leave 
Egypt, but that they thought it possible to do 
so. He maintained that, while viewing the 
Soudan as a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to Egypt, they should either have pre- 
vented Hicks Pasha's expedition, or taken care 
that it was prosecuted under conditions of success. 
They should have realised their responsibilities, 
and if they were frightened at them, they should 
not have undertaken them. "It is," he went 
on to say, "mean and cowardly to trot out 
once more the silly excuse of a Tory legacy. 
That convenient legacy! It is as inexhaustible 
as a conjuror's bottle. . . . From the day the 
Prime Minister declared that the bombardment 
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of Alexandria was not war, to the day when the 
Cabinet despatched an English officer, first to 
rule and then to surrender a country, they osten- 
tatiously proclaimed their irresponsibility; for they 
have been playing with words. Let us be done 
with this puerile pedantry. It deceives no one 
but those who practise it. The whole world 
sees through the flimsy subterfuge and laughs 
at it. We must either rule Egypt openly and 
effectively or leave it. We cannot, in my judg- 
ment, leave it. Interest, honour, humanity, 
forbid us. We carried all the horrors of war 
into their country, upset the Government, and 
destroyed the army. Mankind would execrate 
us if, having reduced the people to helplessness, 
and stripped them of their means of defence, 
we left them a prey to ruthless invasion from 
without and remorseless robbery and tyranny 
within." 

Again, on the 16th of March, Mr. Cowen 
assumed the same attitude towards the Govern- 
ment, on the occasion of a motion brought for- 
ward by Mr. Labouchere, declaring that the 
necessity for the excessive loss of life in the 
Soudan had not been made apparent. In the 
speech which he delivered in the course of the 
debate, the senior Member for Newcastle re- 
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affirmed his belief that the Government could 
not withdraw from Egypt. "The army of 
occupation/ 9 he said, "might be diminished or 
increased, or withdrawn; the British supremacy 
was as surely settled on the banks of the Nile 
as on the banks of the Ganges." In this case 
the Government escaped with a majority of 17 
in a House of 127 Members, but their position 
was again assailed on the 13th of May, by a 
vote of censure moved by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. Another vigorous speech against the 
Government was delivered by Mr. Cowen, who, 
in the course of his remarks, defended General 
Gordon against the charge of inconsistency, con- 
tending that he had never faltered in his purpose. 
The Government once more came out of the 
ordeal scatheless, but when out of a total vote 
of 578 they obtained a majority of only 28, their 
victory could scarcely be termed a triumph. 

Another subject which gave rise to no little 
agitation and excitement in the Session of 1884 
had reference to shipping, the cause of contention 
being a Bill introduced by Mr. Chamberlain, as 
President of the Board of Trade, to provide for 
the greater security of life and property at sea. 
The proposals by which it was sought to secure 
this object, and the allegations on which they 
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were founded, were of such a character as to 
arouse the active opposition of the British ship* 
owners, who, in the prosecution of their campaign, 
found a powerful ally in Mr. Cowen. As a prob- 
able means of extricating themselves from their 
difficulties, the Government ultimately decided 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the extent and causes of the loss of ships and 
lives at sea since the report of the Commission 
on unseaworthy ships, and to recommend 
remedies against such losses. The constitution 
of this new Royal Commission failed to appease 
the shipowning interest; and on the 1st of 
November, the senior Member for Newcastle 
gave notice in the House of Commons of an 
amendment to the Address in the following 
terms: — " But humbly to express to her Majesty 
our regret that the constitution of the Commission 
to inquire into the state of merchant shipping 
recently issued by her Majesty under the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trade, is not satis- 
factory." A four-line whip was issued by the 
Government against the amendment, while the 
shipowners exerted themselves vigorously in its 
favour. On the evening of the '3rd November, 
a private meeting of the leading shipowners and 

of Members of Parliament connected with the 

10 
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shipping interest was held in the Conference 
Room at the House of Commons. The meeting 
had been convened in consequence of an informal 
intimation received from the Government that 
they would be prepared to consider any practical 
suggestions to remove the dissatisfaction expressed 
in the amendment of which Mr. Cowen had given 
notice respecting the composition of the proposed 
Royal Commission on Merchant Shipping. After 
discussion, it was resolved that, in order to be 
satisfactory in its constitution, the Commission 
should include a representative of the shipping 
interest 9 and especially the interest of cargo-carry- 
ing ships, from each of the four following ports 
or districts: — namely, Newcastle for the Tyne, 
Glasgow for the Clyde, London, and the North- 
Eastern ports. Also, that as Mr. Walton had 
been nominated as a lawyer to represent Lloyds 
and the underwriting interest, another lawyer 
should be nominated in the shipping interest. 
Mr. Cowen undertook, on behalf of the meeting, 
to convey these resolutions in a letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, and also to add that, in the opinion 
of those present, the Board of Trade should be 
represented on the Commission by its Parlia- 
mentary Secretary or one of the permanent 
officials. Such was the feeling of anxiety created 
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in the minds of the shipping community that, 
on the 3rd of November, when the crisis was 
expected to be reached, telegrams poured into 
the House of Commons from all parts of the 
kingdom; and Mr. Cowen himself, the author of 
the motion, received no fewer than 75 such 
messages before six o'clock on the afternoon of 
that day. Finally, the Government gave way, 
by the admission of the nominees of the Ship* 
owners' Associations from Liverpool, the Clyde, 
and from the North-East ports upon the Com- 
mission. The compromise was accepted, and at 
a meeting of the Chamber of Shipping, held a 
day or two afterwards, a motion, proposed by 
Mr. Glover, of London, and seconded by Mr. J. D. 
Milburn, of Newcastle, was unanimously passed, 
thanking Mr. Cowen and others for the important 
services they had rendered to the shipping in- 
terests of the country in the matter. Similarly 
complimentary resolutions were adopted by the 
various shipping associations in the country. 



CHAPTER XL 

General Election of 1885— Mr. Cowen and the Corrupt 
Practices Act— Speech on Ireland — Re-election of Mr. 
Cowen as senior Member for Newcastle— Determination 
not again to contest the city— Meeting of the new Par- 
liament — Alliance between Mr. Gladstone and the 
Parnellites — Defeat and resignation of the Conservative 
Government — Return of Mr. Gladstone to power — 
Introduction of, and debate upon, the Home- Rule BUI — 
Speech of Mr. Cowen— Defeat of the Bill and dissolu- 
tion of Parliament — Retirement of Mr. Cowen — Re- 
newed attempts to secure Mr. Cowen's Parliamentary 
services. 

As the outcome of the new Reform and Redis- 
tribution Acts, an appeal to the country had once 
more become necessary, and the General Election 
took place in the closing months of 1885. The 
contest, so far as Mr. Cowen was concerned, was 
unique in the history of local, if not of national, 
electioneering. Determined to carry out in his 
own person alike the letter and the spirit of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, in the framing of which 

he had taken such a conspicuous part, he, from 

148 
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the outset of the campaign, dispensed with all 
organised aid, whether voluntary or hired, save 
that of his legal agent, Mr. T. J. Forster; and 
through the mediufh of public meetings, which he 
freely held and addressed, he appealed to the in- 
telligence and sense of justice inherent in the 
community with which he had been so long asso- 
ciated, and which he had hitherto faithfully served. 
At each of these meetings, nearly a dozen in 
number, he was received with the most decided 
manifestations of enthusiasm and approval; and 
such was the impossibility of accommodating all 
who were anxious to listen to the speeches, that in 
almost every instance an outdoor overflow meeting 
was held. In each case, too, a resolution of confi- 
dence in the old Member was submitted, and was 
carried, if not unanimously, with, at most, only a 
very few dissentients. Scarcely was there a ques- 
tion of domestic or foreign policy with which he 
did not deal. Touching the subject of Ireland, 
which had again been gradually forcing its way to 
the front, he said: — 

"We have attempted all forms of rule but one. 
We have never trusted Irishmen. Why not try 
that? Give them — and by them I mean all classes, 
irrespective of creeds and origin — the management 
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of their own affairs. What they want is the right 
to domestic legislation. The Imperial Parliament 
would then, as now, have the exclusive power of 
dealing with all questions affecting the Crown ; of 
legislating for the colonies and dependencies; of 
regulating our relations with foreign States; of pro- 
viding and controlling the supplies for national 
defences; of upholding the integrity and stability of 
the Empire. Amongst the attributes of sovereignty 
would be the right of coining money, carrying the 
mail, of regulating the Customs, granting patents, 
copyrights, and making wars. The Irish Parliament 
would deal exclusively with Irish affairs. Its con- 
stitution would be a counterpart of the Imperial. 
Irish Ministers would be responsible to their Par- 
liament, as their Parliament, in turn, would be 
responsible to the people. While they constitution- 
ally exercised jurisdiction over all purely Irish busi- 
ness, they would be required cordially to unite with 
England in proceedings which concerned the two 
islands in common. The Imperial Parliament would 
act for the Empire, and the Irish Parliament for 
Ireland. Each within its sphere would be supreme." 

For the purpose of elucidating the relations of 
Great Britain to her vast and varied possessions 
abroad, Mr. Cowen, at an expenditure of between 
£100 and £200, had recourse to a series of maps 
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displayed on the walls at the places of meeting at 
which the subjects were dealt with. 

In the plan of campaign which he had marked 
out for himself, the candidate was fully conscious 
of the disadvantage at which he was placed by 
the systematic and methodical machinery brought 
to bear against him* Like Lord Macaulay, he 
believed that the practice of canvassing for votes 
is absurd, pernicious, and altogether at variance 
with the principles of representative government 
He therefore steadily adhered to his position of 
self-imposed isolation. Once more he emerged 
from the ordeal facile princept; and his triumphant 
return for the fourth time as the senior Member for 
Newcastle amply vindicated the soundness and 
wisdom of the policy which he had pursued. The 
result of the poll, declared on the 30th of Nov- 
ember, 1885, was as follows: — 

Cowbn (Liberal) ... 10,489 
Morlby (Liberal) - - - 10,129 

Hamond (Conservative) - - 9,500 

The two old Members were thus re-elected. 
With this verdict Mr. Cowen, in an address which 
he issued a few days afterwards, expressed himself 
as abundantly satisfied, but intimated that the 
" meanness, the implacability, the vindictiveness, 
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and the personal rancour of local politicians" 
having become unbearable, he had resolved, not- 
withstanding that result, " not again to contest the 
city." Into the circumstances which led to this 
pungent declaration, it is unnecessary now to enter 
at length. Suffice it to say, that the action of Mr. 
Cowen, in finding himself sometimes in divergence 
from the policy of Mr. Gladstone, and in sympathy 
with that of Lord Beaconsfield or the Marquis of 
Salisbury, elicited from the local Liberal Associa- 
tion strong expressions of disapproval and dissent. 
The leaders of that organisation were apparently 
forgetful of the Member's early statement that, if 
he was to be a representative of Newcastle, he 
must be allowed to exercise his judgment upon all 
matters that might be submitted to Parliament, in 
a free and impartial and untrammelled manner. 
They consequently attempted on more than one 
occasion to bring pressure to bear upon him with 
a view of diverting him from his own line of action 
to that of their party — a species of treatment which 
the hon. gentleman stoutly resented, and the 
breach thus created remained unhealed to the end. 
The completion of the General Election left 
the state of parties pretty nearly evenly adjusted, 
and, with the reins of power still in the hands 
of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, the new 
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Parliament met on the 12th of January, 1886. 
The main battle-cry of the electoral campaign 
had been Ireland, but the reference to the subject 
in the Speech from the Throne was less decided 
than had been expected. Though serious crimes 
had not, it was said, shown marked increase in that 
part of the country, the presence of "organised 
intimidation" was admitted; and the Government, 
recognising the duty of protecting the rights and 
liberties of citizens, declared that if, as seemed 
likely, " the existing provisions of the law should 
prove to be inadequate to cope with these growing 
evils," Parliament would be asked to grant further 
powers to the Executive. Meanwhile, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who had been appointed Chief-Secre- 
tary, had started for Ireland to conduct an 
inquiry into the means of coping with outrage 
and terrorism. Mr. Gladstone at once seized the 
advantage. Following the mover and seconder 
of the Address, he plainly intimated to the 
Parnellites that he was prepared, if placed in 
power, to make them a large offer, at the same 
time, " reserving his freedom of action." 

The bait was eagerly grasped, the new allies 
speedily combined their forces; and on an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Jesse Collings, censuring the 
omission from the Queen's Speech of a pledge 
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to promote the policy of "allotments and small 
holdings," the Ministry were defeated by 329 
against 258. The coveted opportunity had now 
arrived. With the resignation of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone was called upon by the 
Queen to form an Administration — a task which, 
owing to the secession of many of his previous 
leading associates, was attended with no incon- 
siderable difficulty; and the necessary pre- 
liminaries to this end having been completed, 
the new Premier at once set about giving effect 
to the promise he had made. The result was 
the introduction, on the 8th of April, of a Bill 
"to amend the provision for the future Govern- 
ment of Ireland." The speech in which the new 
measure was expounded by its venerable author 
was, in many respects, a wonderful achievement. 
It lasted nearly three hours and a half, and the 
interest of the numerous listeners was kept alive 
to the close. Briefly stated, the object of the 
measure was to abandon coercion, and to give 
Home Rule to Ireland in the form of the estab- 
lishment of a separate executive Government, 
solely responsible to a Legislature sitting in 
Dublin, and with complete power to change the 
civil and criminal law, to deal with existing 
contracts, and to regulate the protection of life 
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and property. Certain restrictions in the in- 
terests of the Imperial Parliament were indicated, 
but the details, so far as they were shadowed 
forth, were of a very complicated character. No 
division was challenged on the first reading of 
the Bill, but with the next stage came the tug 
of war. The debate on the motion for the second 
reading reached its climax on the 7th of June. 
A vigorous speech in opposition to the Bill had 
been delivered by Mr. Goschen, to whom Mr. 
Cowen had been asked by the Government to 
reply. The senior Member for Newcastle ar- 
ranged to comply with this request, but he had 
been suffering from a sore throat and hoarseness 
for several days, and was unable to be present 
during the earlier part of the evening. When 
he went down to vote, however, he made a short 
speech in favour of the Bill, but it was evident 
that he spoke with much difficulty. 

" In upholding," he said, " the principle of this 
Bill, I am only upholding a sincere and life-long 
conviction. The opponents of this measure are 
for law, for order, for property, and for Imperial 
integrity. So are we. Law is the enacted reason 
of the Legislature, and is intended for every man's 
preservation. It rules and vitalises society. The 
weakest feels its care, and the strongest are not 
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exempted from its power. Obedience is the 
essence of law, and without obedience the wisest 
and best laws will fail. Law without force would 
give us licentiousness and not liberty; and force 
without law would produce slavery, and not 
subjection. But we run contrary to the spirit 
of the law, and we shake the whole system of 
jurisprudence when we put a man above the law, 
and entrust him with discretionary power over the 
liberty and fortunes of his fellow-subjects, upon 
the presumption that it will not be abused. 
That is not law; that is coercion. We are 
against it; we are for order — for the faithful and 
diligent submission to the immutable principle 
by which the duties of life are methodised, 
separated, and harmonised." 

The hon. Member went on to insist on the 
sacredness of the rights of property, and then 
he said, "We are for national union — union, 
mark — not centralisation. The two things are 
not only dissimilar, but antagonistic. Destroy 
the Empire! Why, I would grapple it together 
with hooks of steel — make it as strong and 
lasting as the granite which underlies the island. 
The Imperial sentiment is incarnate and ineradi- 
cable in Englishmen. It will only die with the 
extinction of the race. The man would be a 
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traitor not only to his country but to civilisation, 
who would attempt to break up an organisation 
which has conferred such inestimable benefits on 
the human race. But we seek to show that the 
Empire is not a noun of multitude, but a moral 
personality; that its benignity is as great as its 
strength; that its power may be trusted as well 
as feared; and that its efficiency to secure con- 
certed action throughout the whole without in- 
fringing upon the local freedom of parts, is equal 
to the force with which it can resist external 
aggression." 

Mr. Cowen proceeded to mention several points 
of agreement and divergence between the oppo- 
nents and supporters of the measure, and in con- 
clusion he said: — 

"If this Bill is not victory, it is the herald of 
victory. In its principle — the liberty for a nation to 
work faithfully after the type of its own individuality 
— will be found the 'political gospel of the future. 
It will send a quickening stream of grateful life 
through a dissevered and discontented land, which 
has long been rent with civil feuds, and often stained 
with fratricidal blood. Its influence will be more 
benign than sunshine or than zephyrs. It will dress 
the labourer's face with smiles, lift him in the scale 
of civilisation, imbue him with the true spirit of 
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human toil. It will educate and enrich him. It will 
cover the barren rocks with soil, drain the sterile 
swamps, clothe the brown heath with verdure, and 
people the storm-swept gorges of Ireland's old grey 
hills with beneficent activity and enduring peace. 
The mists from the marshes may obscure the sun, 
but they do not taint or extinguish it. Through the 
gloom there is light, and beyond the sorrow there is 
hope. And in the same scroll in which Providence 
has written safety for the British Empire, are inscribed 
liberty and contentment for Ireland." 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who followed on the 
opposite side, remarked at the outset that the House 
always listened with pleasure to the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, not merely because they 
thought they recognised in him the representative of 
the highest form of Parliamentary eloquence, but 
also because throughout all his speeches there was a 
depth of conviction and honesty of purpose which 
they could all approve; and Mr. Gladstone, wind- 
ing up the debate, characterised as " singularly 
eloquent" the speech of the senior Member for 
Newcastle. The Premier concluded by an earnest 
appeal to his followers to support the Govern- 
ment, and promised them that, if beaten then, 
they would be successful hereafter. "The harvest 
of the future," said he, "is ours; we have the 
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classes and the interests against us, but we have 
the heart of the people with us, and that will 
triumph." 

In a House probably by far the most crowded 
that ever went into the division lobbies at West- 
minster, the second reading of the Home-Rule Bill 
was defeated by a majority of 341 against 311. 
A scene of extraordinary excitement ensued. "The 
whole mass of the Opposition/' wrote Mr. Cowen 
in one of those London letters which were such a 
source of attraction to the readers of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, "rose and cheered for some minutes. 
When the numbers were announced, the Irish 
members followed the example of the Tories, and, 
also rising in a body, hurrahed for a longer period. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, at the close, cried out, 
'Three cheers for the Grand Old Man!' which 
were given in a manner more like that in a public 
meeting than in the House of Commons, and 
much more boisterous than I ever remember to 
have witnessed at the finish of a great division." 

Mr. Gladstone immediately asked for an ad- 
journment, a communication was made to the 
Queen in due course, and on the 26th of June the 
eleventh Parliament of Queen Victoria's reign, 
after something like four months of legislative 
work, was formally dissolved. 
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When another appeal to the nation had thus 
become necessary, Mr. Cowen was repeatedly 
urged to again come forward as a candidate, but 
to all such requests he gave one reply — an un- 
hesitating and unwavering "No"; and from this 
date, to use his own words, he regarded his 
"accounts with the electors of Newcastle as 
closed." 

In a letter to Mr. John Hall, of Sycamore 
Street, Newcastle, who had, on behalf of himself 
and others, earnestly urged him to re-consider his 
decision, Mr. Cowen entered into a lengthened 
statement of the reasons which actuated him in 
his determination to act up to his resolution. 
He said: — 

"I never had any desire to enter Parliament. 
Such ambition as I have does not lie in that direc- 
tion. I became a candidate under peculiar circum- 
stances and under exceptional pressure, simply from 
a sense of duty. Once in the House of Commons, I 
applied myself sedulously to its work. Office, the 
goal of most aspiring politicians, had no attractions 
for me. Its restraints would have been irksome, 
and I deliberately disregarded the means ordinarily 
resorted to to secure it. I tried to take up a position 
of Liberal independence both in the House and 
in the constituency. I had before my mind as 
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exemplars Andrew Marvel, Joseph Hume, and my 
old friend, General Thompson. In ability, know- 
ledge, and public service, I was a long way — a very 
long way — behind these distinguished men, but I 
aspired to emulate their public spirit and Parlia- 
mentary attitude. I never joined a cabal, never 
tried to form a cave. On all essential points I 
cheerfully subordinated my course to party demands ; 
but I claimed and exercised the liberty of thinking 
for myself, and voting as my convictions prompted 
me on all matters of principle. 

" I regarded myself as a representative of all the 
electors, and not a delegate of a faction; and I 
strove assiduously to devote myself to the legislative 
business of the city and district with whose com- 
mercial life, residence, interest, and identification 
had made me acquainted. 

"These two objects covered my Parliamentary 
ideal, and to promote them I have for twelve years 
ungrudgingly given means, labour, and health. But 
my procedure has secured for me the unappeasable 
animosity of our organised Liberals. They required 
me to blindly follow their leaders, whether I thought 
them right or wrong. They desired me also to act 
only as their spokesman, to take my orders from 
them, and communicate with the people of New- 
castle through them. I refused. I preferred prin- 
ciple to party, and the constituency to the Caucus. 

II 
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And for doing so they have done their level best 
to make my position intolerable. They have 
laboured not merely to oppose but to injure me. 
Imputations, as baseless as they were malicious, 
were applied to actions that were absolutely inno- 
cent, and what most persons would have accounted 
laudable. This conduct did not concern me greatly 
while it was confined to a body of bilious party 
zealots; but at the last election their proceedings 
were endorsed by upwards of seven thousand 
Liberal electors, who not only voted against me, 
but some of whom accompanied their opposition 
by acts of personal violence which I have certainly 
not forgotten and, I fear, not forgiven. After such 
a demonstration, there was no other course but re- 
tirement open to an honourable and independent 
man. I am willing to do my duty in any sphere, 
however high or however humble, to which my 
fellow-citizens call me ; but I am under no obligation 
to become a party slave or subject myself to spite- 
ful persecution for no useful purpose. What the 
Caucus wants is a political machine — I am a man, 
not a machine. 

44 The old electors valued the local services of 
their representatives. The new ones don't. As a 
Member, I have carried on a correspondence as 
voluminous as that of a large merchant; and I have 
striven, when the interests of Tyneside were in 
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question, to act as much as an agent as a re- 
presentative. I am satisfied that this unseen labour, 
which is both arduous and troublesome, is unappre- 
ciated and counts for nothing in modern electoral 
contests. The Caucus demands unqualified party 
obsequiousness ; and, given that, it is indifferent to 
other services. 

"These are the reasons, hurriedly but frankly 
stated, that led me, after the last General Election, 
to announce my intention to sever- my connection 
with the representation of Newcastle. To put them 
in a sentence: I don't wish to be a Member of 
Parliament; I don't care for the distinction; and 
the work entails great personal inconvenience and 
considerable expenditure. But I would not have 
adopted this decision at the time stated, had I not 
felt assured that my candidature would only have 
perpetuated a controversy which is a source of 
discomfort to me and must be an annoyance to 
others. Electoral disputes in other constituencies 
cease after the poll is declared. In my case the 
electioneering agitation, with its accompanying 
bitterness, never terminates. The Caucus has long 
striven to drive me out of Parliament. They have 
now done so. Perhaps they will be satisfied. 
When the splinter is removed, the wound may 
heal. 

"My quarrel is only with the Caucus and its 
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supporters. I have not, and never had, any differ- 
ence with the general population of Newcastle. 
My relations with them have always been most 
cordial. They have treated me with unvarying* 
kindness, and I am sincerely grateful for many 
acts of personal consideration received at their 
hands. The greatest honour I ever did or ever 
shall receive was accorded to me when, some seven 
months ago, entirely unsolicited, 10,489 of my 
fellow-citizens recorded their votes in my favour. 
Many of these gentlemen did not agree with all 
my political views, but believing I not unfairly 
represented Newcastle, they subordinated their 
differences to secure my election. It was through 
their aid that I was returned. The Conservatives 
have treated me as an opponent to be reasoned 
with; but the Caucus has treated me as a dis- 
credited enemy to be ostracised. 

" I have written so much that I won't venture 
to refer in detail to the question now before the 
country. It may, perhaps, be recollected that one 
of the main grounds of Caucus antipathy to me 
was my opposition to coercion and my support 
of Home Rule. Their right-about-face has been 
as surprising as it has been sudden. I suppose 
the public don't see it, or if they do see it, they 
don't care; but on the other questions — both foreign 
and domestic — on which I opposed the late Liberal 
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Coercion Government, events have proved that the 
views I expressed were as correct as those in the 
case of Ireland. It has, however, been my mis- 
fortune to meet with equal opposition on whichever 
side I have been. My Caucus antagonists have 
sometimes been for and sometimes against the 
same measures, but their hostility towards me has 
known no change." 

The retirement of such a man from the arena of 
public life, at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
five, was regarded not merely as a local but as 
a really national loss, and many were the ex- 
pressions of disappointment — both personal and 
journalistic — which the announcement evoked. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, who had come forward as a 
candidate in the Conservative interest, said, in the 
first address which he delivered in that capacity, 
he would be but ill doing justice to his own feel- 
ings, and, he believed, he would be but ill doing 
justice to theirs, and to those of the whole com- 
munity of this city — ay, and to Northumberland, 
and to all Tyneside, if he did not express his own 
regret that the eloquent voice of Mr. Cowen was 
no longer to be heard on their behalf in the 
present contest. Mr. Cowen had, no doubt, many 
political enemies behind his back — ay, and in 
front of him, but none the less was he a man 
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of whom Newcastle and Northumberland and 
Tyneside might well be proud. He ventured to 
say that when these times of political partisan 
bitterness were over, he would be remembered 
as one of the most eloquent, the most able, and 
the most devoted representatives of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in the British House of Commons. 
It was notorious that he and his party had 
differed from Mr. Cowen on many occasions, but 
he was sure he was speaking for them, as he 
would speak for the whole community of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, irrespective of politics, when 
he said that they knew how to admire and to 
venerate an honest man when they got him, and 
that they did regret from the bottom of their 
hearts — many of them perhaps at that moment 
little knew it — the loss of the services of a 
man so able to confer services as Mr. Joseph 
Cowen. 

Mr. John Morley, in renewing his candidature 
for one of the seats as Member for the city, said: 
"I hope none of you who may differ from me 
will take it ill if I say that I regret that he who 
has been my colleague during the time that I 
have been Member for Newcastle, is no longer 
a candidate for public life. I have had many 
differences with my friend, Mr. Cowen; I have 
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had occasion, from time to time, to complain — 
whether the grounds of my complaint were just 
or not I will not now pause to inquire. But I 
may be allowed again to express my regret that 
so eloquent a champion of the cause which we 
all have at heart, has seen fit, and thought it 
best, to retire, not only from the representation 
of Newcastle, but from a part in public affairs 
in any other constituency. You will allow me, 
I hope, to express my personal regret at the 
disappearance of a great, a remarkable, and a 
most picturesque figure from English public life/' 
"What a pity," wrote Louis Kossuth, the 
celebrated Hungarian patriot, "that Mr. Cowen 
retires from public life." Referring to the hon. 
gentleman's last Parliamentary speech on Home 
Rule, a copy of which had been forwarded to him 
by a friend, the same writer said, " I have read 
Demosthenes; I have read Cicero; I myself made, 
at one time, some attempts at the ars oratoria; 
but I never listened to or read such a masterpiece 
of rhetoric as that." Mr. Kelly, one of the leaders 
of the party of independence in the Hungarian 
Parliament, who was at the house of the distin- 
guished patriot when he got the speech, read it, 
and asked leave to take it home to Hungary. 
"And," added Kossuth, "with good reason, for 
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every sentence of it is a marvel which can be used 
as model for orators," 

Among journals, the Saturday Review expressed 
a hope that the honourable and independent section 
of the electors would see what was the value of 
the guidance of bodies whose motto was thus 
clearly proved to be, " Gladstone right or wrong," 
and would resolve once for all to resist their 
dictation and break up their power. The Morning 
Post characterised the letter as "a trenchant 
exposure, and remarked that, as an independent 
Member, Mr, Cowen did his duty energetically 
and fearlessly alike by the country and by his own 
constituents. He was a representative of whom 
any constituency might fairly have been proud, 
and his immense personal popularity in Newcastle 
is a good proof that those who know him best are 
well satisfied with his public career." "We 
seldom concur in Mr. Cowen's political views," 
wrote the editor of St. James's Gazette, " but we 
never doubted the worth of his services to his 
country. The mere presence of a man of such 
transparent sincerity and unselfishness in Parlia- 
ment sweetened and raised the whole tone of 
public thought." Equally complimentary remarks 
found expression in other public newspapers and 
periodicals of the day. 
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Notwithstanding the distinct and pronounced 
terms in which it was repeatedly conveyed, there 
was great reluctance on the part of many to accept 
as absolutely final and irrevocable Mr. Cowen's 
determination to retire from public life. In this 
spirit it was that, in June, 1892, he received a unani- 
mous invitation from the Radical Association of 
Dundee and of the local branch of the Scottish 
Labour Party, to become a candidate for that 
constituency. This request was communicated by 
letter to Mr. Cowen, who immediately replied as 
follows : — 

" I have just got your letter, and answer by tele- 
graph to save your time. I thank you very cordially 
for the friendly spirit in which your letter is written. 
I am sorry, however, that I cannot comply with your 
request to address a meeting in Dundee. I have no 
desire to re-enter Parliament. I did the work for 
several years, and found my independent course of 
action did no good to any cause I was interested in, 
and it appeared to occasion some well-meaning 
people much trouble." 

Still more remarkable, however, was the attempt 
which, in view of the General Election of 1895, 
was made to secure again the Parliamentary 
services of Mr. Cowen for Newcastle by a reso- 
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lution, on the part of a number of representative 
working men, to nominate him without his con- 
sent. He had been approached with a similar 
object by Sir Benjamin Browne, to whom, on the 
8th of July, he replied by letter as follows: — 

" Dear Sir Benjamin Browne, — I wired you this 
morning explaining the delay in replying to your 
telegram. 

" Mr. John Hall and Mr. John Steel called on me on 
Tuesday last. They said they represented a number of 
workmen who wished me to become a candidate at 
the pending election. I told them decisively what 
I have invariably told like deputations and other 
friends — that I could not -do so. Mr. Steel then said 
that they might propose me without my consent. 
But, knowing the difficulties attending such a pro- 
ceeding, I did not think that it would be attempted. 
That's the extent of my knowledge and action in the 
business. 

" My nomination would cause confusion, and 
needlessly complicate the issue before the electors. 
I think if this were pointed out to my intending 
nominators, they would abandon their well-meant 
but Quixotic design. But, if they persist, I shall be 
compelled to ask the Sheriff not to put my name on 
the ballot-papers. 

" It would be most ungracious for me to cause 
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your friends trouble or annoyance. They have 
treated me with scrupulous consideration and con- 
spicuous disinterestedness. In 1885) they helped 
me to the detriment of their own representative. In 
1886, they offered not to nominate a second candi- 
date if I would withdraw my resignation. In 1892, 
and again this year, they pressed me to stand, and 
promised, if I did so, to vote for me. This support 
was given, and these promises were made, without 
any sacrifice of principle or independence on either 
side. We differed in opinion on some important 
questions, but on all great national questions 
there was a cordial unison of sentiment between us. 
And that was sufficient. 

"This liberality is in striking contrast to the 
political intolerance of the Gladstonians, who required 
from me not merely complete concurrence with their 
party programme, but the subordination of my con- 
victions to the caprice of their Caucus and of my 
action to the orders of their Whips. There is little 
gratitude in politics, but I shall always bear in 
thankful remembrance the generosity of my old 
political opponents in Newcastle. — Believe me to be, 
dear Sir Benjamin, yours truly, 

"JOSEPH COWEN. 

"Sir Benjamin Browns." 

At a meeting of the committee formed for the 
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purpose of nominating Mr. Joseph Cowen without 
his consent, it was resolved that, in the face of Mr. 
Cowen's letter to Sir Benjamin Browne, no further 
proceedings should be taken in the matter so far 
as the then pending contest was concerned. 
There was the reservation that the committee 
should retain its organisation intact, with a view 
to action at some future time, but no such oppor- 
tunity appears to have again presented itself. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Work in and out of Parliament— Extra- Parliamentary 
utterances— Convictions as a Nonconformist— Churches 
as oases— Visit of General Grant to Newcastle — Inau- 
guration of the Lough models— Opening of the Free 
Library — Address from Irishmen — The Irish party — 
Opinion of Mr. Parnell— The Rebellion of 1798— Physical 
exercise and amusements— Visit of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales to Newcastle — Addresses to constituents — 
Turkish bonds— u Spite against Mr. Gladstone 11 — Pub- 
lication of speeches. 

The work which Mr. Cowen did both in and out 
of Parliament was truly herculean. Of no one 
could it be more honestly affirmed than of him — 

" He scorned delights and lived laborious days." 

In addition to diligently and faithfully attending to 
his legislative duties, and frequently taking part 
in the debates, he nightly dictated a London letter, 
which was daily looked for with eager expectancy; 
he directed, to a considerable extent, the policy of 

»73 
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his paper, the Newcastle Chronicle, to which he 
even occasionally contributed a leading article, 
the tone and style of which invariably revealed its 
author; and although the conduct of his business 
and commercial undertakings was largely left to 
other hands, he also found it necessary at times 
to give counsel and advice in that department. 
Simultaneously with all this, his daily correspond- 
ence was of a very ponderous character, and it 
was only by the employment of amanuenses that 
he was able fully to cope with it; the work in 
London being performed by Mr. William Long- 
staff or Mr. Hugh Dellow, and in Newcastle and 
at Blaydon by Mr. William Heenan. 

The extra-Parliamentary utterances of Mr. 
Cowen were even more voluminous than those 
which he delivered within the walls of St. 
Stephen's. Scarcely was there an occasion or 
event of local interest and importance on which 
his services in this capacity were not in request; 
and so far as his engagements permitted, he 
yielded a ready compliance. It is not unworthy 
of note that many of his public appearances 
were in connection with the religious com- 
munities of the city. One of his earliest efforts, 
after recovery from the fatigues consequent upon 
his first two contested elections, was at the 
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ordination of the Rev. H. £. Radbourne to the 
pastorate oi the West Clayton Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Newcastle, on the 18th of October, 
1876. Avowing his lifelong convictions as a Non- 
conformist, he said he gloried in the name. Its 
achievements in the past had won for it the 
renown of history and the gratitude of the nation; 
and there was still a nobler future in reserve, if 
its adherents walked in the way of their fore- 
fathers. On another occasion of a like nature, 
he expressed, in emphatic language, his dissent 
from the Miltonic saying — 

" Old Presbyter is new priest writ large." 

He declared that he did not believe it. Pres- 
byterianism and Nonconformity were, he said, 
forms of ecclesiastical constitutionalism or Re- 
publicanism. Episcopacy, on the other hand, 
was a clerical autocracy. Where one existed, 
Liberalism prospered; where the other existed, 
Toryism was in the ascendant. Mr. Cowen, it 
need hardly be said, therefore was a warm 
supporter of the objects of the Liberation Society; 
and on the 5th of December, 1876, he presided 
at a meeting held in the Town Hall, under the 
auspices of that organisation, to listen to addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
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and the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, of London. He 
was also repeatedly to be seen on Presbyterian 
platforms, one of the most memorable of these 
occasions being the celebration, on the 26th of 
May, 1884, of the ministerial jubilee of the Rev. 
George Bell, the senior pastor of Barras Bridge 
Church. While Mr. Cowen was the never-failing 
friend of dissent, he manifested a disposition of 
the utmost tolerance. In this spirit it was that, 
on the 2nd of February, 1882, he took a leading 
part in the opening of a new clock in All Saints' 
Church, and very fine was his ideal of the 
beneficent influence of that and similar eccle- 
siastical buildings. 

" The churches of a town," he remarked, " and 
especially of an old town like Newcastle, are part 
of its history. They are woven and interwoven 
with the life of the community; and they ought 
not to be — and I don't think they are — regarded 
in a sectarian light. It often happens that 
churches, like the one before which we are 
gathered, are situated in districts from which the 
residential population have, in some sense, re- 
ceded. They are now largely surrounded by 
warehouses, offices, and stores, more than by the 
class of houses which surrounded them when 
they were erected. There is sometimes a com- 
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plaint that they occupy ground which might be 
more economically and advantageously used. 
There has been an agitation recently to remove 
some of the historical churches of the metropolis 
for the purpose of erecting upon their sites co- 
operative stores. I have no sympathy with this 
modern vandalism. These churches are often 
oases in a vast moral desert. For men engaged 
in passionate competition and the heated rivalry 
of busy life, to pass into the hushed cloisters, 
to turn from the vociferous market-place into a 
building whose stately aisles are lit with the 
light of heaven, refulgent from surrounding 
windows with azure, crimson, and purple, has a 
tendency to solemnise existence, and deepen its 
seriousness. There may be silence in such 
buildings, but there is often inspiration. There 
is much in the commercial spirit of our time 
that is honourable and praiseworthy, as we all 
admit; yet, amid the gross pleasure of material 
prosperity and mercenary ambition, the higher 
ends of life are sometimes obscured." 

The recess of 1877 was a busy time for Mr. 
Cowen. He had enjoyed only a brief rest and 
relaxation from the work of Parliament when, on 
the 18th of September, he was called on to accord 
a welcome to the members of the Iron and Steel 

12 
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Institute, whose annual meeting was being held 
in Newcastle. On the 22nd of the same month, 
he was present at the banquet given to the late 
General Grant, on the occasion of the visit to 
the city of that eminent American soldier and 
statesman; and exceedingly happy and truly 
expressive of the national sentiment was the 
hon. Member's reference to the relations subsist- 
ing between the two countries. 

" I hope," said Mr. Cowen, " the visit of the 
General to this country will help to draw still 
closer the bonds of unity between America and 
England, and tend to prevent the bellicose spirits 
in both nations plunging us into suffering and 
confusion for the gratification of unworthy and 
antagonistic passions. Our common interests 
are peace. We are streams from the same 
fountain — branches of the same tree. We 
spring from the same race, speak the same 
language, are moved by the same prejudices, 
animated by the same hopes; we sing the same 
songs, cherish the same Liberal political prin- 
ciples; and we are imbued with the conviction 
that we have a common destiny to fulfil among 
the children of men. We are bound by the 
triple ties of interest, duty, and affection to live 
together in concord. A war between America 
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and England would be a war of brothers. It 
would be a household martyrdom, and only less 
disastrous than war between Northumberland 
and Middlesex. We trust that, when our dis- 
tinguished guest returns home, he will assure 
his fellow-countrymen that there is amongst 
men of all classes, sects, and parties in England 
only one feeling towards America; and that is 
one of friendship— that we have only one rivalry 
with her; and that is to excel in the arts of 
peace and the works of civilisation/' 

While these noble thoughts were finding utter- 
ance, the man who had captured his hundreds 
of thousands in arms, to use the language of one 
of his fellow-countrymen, "sat spell-bound and 
conquered by the power of true genius in oratory, 
to the like of which he had rarely if ever listened 
before." 

Mr. Cowen had been the primary medium 
through whom the gift to Newcastle by Mrs. 
Lough of the models executed by her husband, 
the late Mr. Lough, sculptor, was conveyed to 
the local authorities; and when, on the 24th of 
October, 1877, these works of art were inaugurated 
in their resting-place in Elswick Park, an able 
and suitable address was delivered by the senior 
Member for the city. " Art and Education " was the 
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theme on which he expatiated on the occasion of 
laying the foundation-stone of the Science and Art 
School, Bath Lane, on the 21st of November; and 
on the evening of the same day, and in furtherance 
of the same object, he discoursed eloquently on 
" English and Foreign Art." 

In fitting harmony with Mr. Cowen's life 
and labours was the part assigned to him in the 
opening 9 on the 13th September, 1880, of the 
Public Library, in New Bridge Street, the evolu- 
tion of the Mechanics 9 Institution, with whose 
early history he had been so closely identified. 
Very memorable and weighty were the words to 
which, as the first book-borrower, the hon. gentle- 
man gave expression on that occasion. The 
theme was "Liberty." "He did not," he said, 
"mean political liberty. He did not mean free- 
dom from legal restraint. He meant liberty for 
every man to think on all subjects, and when he 
had thought, to speak right out his thoughts man- 
fully, temperately, but firmly. It was freedom 
from political persecution and social ostracism 
that he spoke of. No one had pleaded for that 
more eloquently, more ably, or more clearly than 
the late John Stuart Mill. As the best modern 
argument in favour of that universal freedom, and 
as the forerunner of all real progress," he asked for 
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Mr. Mill's Essay on Liberty. The book was, of 
course, forthwith supplied to him, and he added — 

" Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life it's lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it." 

The warm espousal by Mr. Cowen of the cause 
and interests of Ireland elicited from the Irish 
section of his constituents an address of gratitude, 
which was presented on the 27th of October, 1880. 
The document was as follows: — 

"To Joseph Cowen, Esq., M.P. 

" Dear Sir, — We, the Irishmen of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, ask you to accept this address as a 
recognition of your able and honest advocacy of all 
Irish questions since your return to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

"Your sound political philosophy, comprehensive 
genius, beauty of thought, and facility of expression, 
combined with your extensive knowledge of our 
history and deep sympathy with our national aspira- 
tions, place you among those whose memories are 
cherished by every Irish patriot; and among English- 
men there is not one who, by persistent energy, 
determined advocacy, and honesty of expression 
used in the cause of Ireland, has enshrined himself 
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more lovingly in the Irish heart than you have ; and 
no name will live longer in the affection of a grateful 
people than that of Joseph Cowen. 

" We beg of you to accept the thanks of the Irish- 
men of this borough whose principles you have so 
well expressed, and whose interests you have so 
well guarded. We are asked to offer to you the 
heartfelt thanks of the political prisoners whom you 
have so largely helped to liberate; and we assure 
you of the prayers of an oppressed people whom you 
have befriended, offered to Him in whose hand is 
the destiny of all, that you may have every blessing 
that can make life happy." 

In the course of his response to this tribute of 
appreciation of services faithfully rendered, Mr. 
Cowen assured the authors of the address that the 
sympathy with Ireland for which they had given 
him credit had not been overdrawn. To their 
suffering and injured fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the Irish Sea, he had always felt a 
sincere and warm attachment. " The condition of 
Ireland," he went on to say, "was the most serious 
and urgent political question before the country. 
It ought to receive the dispassionate and careful 
and generous consideration of all men concerned 
in public affairs. Instead of passion, let them 
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have patience; instead of prejudice, knowledge; 
instead of persecution, trustfulness; instead of 
coercion, comprehensive and conciliatory legisla- 
tion ; and the future of Ireland would be as peace- 
ful and prosperous as its past had been trouble 
and suffering." 

Not to words merely was Mr. Cowen's sym- 
pathy with Ireland and her leading men confined. 
In the Freeman's Journal of November 2nd, 1881, 
there was published from his pen a letter, en- 
closing a subscription of £10 towards the fund for 
Dr. Kenny, who had been dismissed from his 
office under the Poor- Law Board for his connec- 
tion with the Land League. In the course of this 
communication, the Member for Newcastle said: 
"Amongst the many mean and arbitrary acts 
committed by the Government in the enforcement 
of their hated coercion edicts, there is none more 
mean and vindictive than their attempt to ruin 
Dr. Kenny. I am glad that his countrymen 
have resolved to mark their appreciation of his 
generous and ungrudging public labours in a 
substantial manner; and unreasoning though 
popular feeling in England is just now on Irish 
questions, I believe that, if the facts respecting 
Dr. Kenny were known, there would be a sharp 
protest against this exercise of despotic power on 
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the part of the Executive." A few days previously, 
Mr. Cowen had paid a personal visit to Dr. Kenny 
in Kilmainham Gaol; and when, in January, 1883, 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy were in like straits, the 
hon. member for Newcastle despatched to Mr. 
Davitt the following telegram: — 

" If you desire to give bail, I shall stand as one of 
your bondsmen; or Healy, if he desires." 

Mr. Parnell, too, was a participant of Mr. 
Cowen's favour and good-will. In a letter to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, under date June 26th, 
1883, he said: "I enclose you a cheque for 
£10 10s. for the Parnell Testimonial Fund. 
Such a demonstration of national respect is well 
deserved. I have often dissented from Mr. Par- 
nell's opinions, and disapproved of some of his 
methods of advancing them; but I have always 
believed in his integrity, disinterestedness, and 
sincerity. There is no warrant for accusing hin> 
of countenancing revolutionary extravagance. Mr. 
Parnell is by temperament, training, and convic- 
tion, a Parliamentarian. He is neither an idealist 
nor a rebel. He has been placed in a position of 
great difficulty and some danger. With com- 
mendable sagacity, he has avoided both violence 
and timidity." 
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The last published utterance of Mr. Cowen on 
the subject of Ireland was in the form of a letter, 
dated 10th May, 1898, apologising for his inability 
to be present at a banquet, then about to be held 
in Newcastle, in celebration of the Irish rebellion 
of 1798. "I cannot," he said, "attend your 
commemoratory meeting, but I sympathise with 
the purpose for which it has been called. English- 
men read history with their prejudices and not 
with their eyes. They glorify the Scottish chiefs ; 
chant the praises of the men of Harlech, and 
pronounce benedictory eulogiums on Tell and 
Kosciusko. But for Irishmen who ventured on 
analogous enterprises, they cannot spare a re- 
deeming word. • . . The disposition to extol the 
patriots of every land but Ireland rankles life- 
deep in Irishmen, and is one of the reasons for 
the unhappy estrangement of the two peoples." 

It was seldom that Mr. Cowen carried his 
oratorical displays beyond the bounds of Tyne- 
side, but one of those rare occasions was the 
celebration, in October, 1881, of the jubilee of 
Middlesbrough. At the banquet held in com- 
memoration of that interesting event, the hon. 
Member for Newcastle had allotted to him the 
task of proposing the toast of the evening — 
"Success to the Town and Trade of Middles- 
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brough." In acquitting himself of this duty, he 
briefly recited the marvellous story of the rise 
and progress of that Tees-side town, " The idea 
symbolised by its history," he remarked, "was 
force — the physical, mental, and moral force, 
which enabled communities to wrestle with and 
overcome the obstacles that circumstances cast 
in their way, as they struggled upwards and 
onwards to a better state of being." The speaker, 
in highly graphic and picturesque language, pro- 
ceeded to expatiate on the material development 
of Middlesbrough, adding that its rulers and 
public men had not forgotten the higher and more 
health-giving requirements of the population. 
" While," he said, " they had nobly upreared the 
stalwart structures of manufacturing greatness, 
they had not been indifferent to the dreary lot of 
the struggling thousands who had to spend most 
of their days in unaided and unavailing anxieties. 
In the glare of projected riches their municipal 
rulers, to their honour, had looked below where 
the darker shades of humbler existences were too 
often obscured. They had their reward in a 
heartfelt, hopeful, and fairly contented com- 
munity." 

Almost too numerous to mention, much less to 
summarise, were the other extra-Parliamentary 
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deliverances of Mr. Cowen from this time up to 
his retirement from public life. Some of these 
were prompted by his desire to show his interest 
in the physical exercises and amusements of the 
people. Boat-rowing found in him an enthusiastic 
supporter and patron, and he did much to foster 
and encourage the reputation which the Tyne, 
many years ago, enjoyed in this respect, the 
achievements of such men as Clasper, Chambers, 
and Renforth eliciting his high admiration and 
eulogy. His presence, as chairman, on the 26th 
of March, 1883, at the annual dinner of the North- 
Eastern Bicycle Club, afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of dwelling on the advantages of that now 
popular species of locomotion; and with his 
characteristic foresight he foreshadowed the 
utilitarian purposes to which it is now being so 
freely applied. Presiding, on the 14th of May in 
the same year, at the presentation of prizes in 
connection with the May horse procession, he 
dwelt at length upon the pastimes of the Romans, 
the Greeks, and those of our own ancestors, 
showing the marked distinctions of each, and 
contending that the festivals of a people were not 
only a bond of union among them, but were also 
an indication of their character. As a stimulus to 
the game of bowling, Mr. Cowen had presented a 
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cup for periodical competition among the members 
of the various local clubs ; and in connection with 
the Weekly Chronicle, he had provided a similar 
trophy for rivalry among chess-players. 

An important part was assigned to the senior 
Member for Newcastle on the occasion of the first 
visit to the city by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, now King and Queen of England, with 
the members of their family, on the 20th of 
August, 1884. At the luncheon given to their 
Royal Highnesses in St. George's Hall, after the 
opening of the Jesmond Dene Grounds and the 
performance of other public functions, he pro- 
posed the toast of " The Industries of Tyneside," 
coupling with it the name of the founder and 
master-mind of Elswick, Lord Armstrong. The 
annual meeting of the Northern Union of 
Mechanics' Institutes, over which, a month later, 
Mr. Cowen presided at Blaydon, was the renewal 
of old associations which, it may be readily 
believed, was alike gratifying and congenial to 
him. 

Long before his own return to the House of 
Commons, Mr. Joseph Cowen had urged the duty 
and obligation on the part of Parliamentary 
representatives to give, from time to time, accounts 
of their stewardship to their constituents, and this 
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practice he conscientiously and rigidly carried 
out in his own person. The meetings at which 
he appeared in this capacity were looked forward 
to with eager expectation, and they were invari- 
ably very largely attended. At the close of the 
addresses, the customary opportunity for question- 
asking was afforded; and singularly devoid of 
good taste and courteous consideration were some- 
times the instances in which this privilege was 
exercised; but very different probably from what 
the interrogators desired were the replies which 
they received. One such case was the question, 
"Are you a holder of Turkish bonds; or are any 
of your firm, or family-connections holders of 
them?" Although loudly counselled by the audi- 
ence not to answer, Mr. Cowen said: — 

" Well, gentlemen, I never held a Turkish bond, nor 
any bond of any other Government in my life ; and no 
member of my family, nor any relation of mine was 
ever interested to the extent of a shilling in any 
Government. [After a pause :] Gentlemen, I made a 
mistake. I have — I do hold lots of bonds, but they 
have been Hungarian bonds, Polish bonds, Italian 
bonds. They are bonds with poor Garibaldi's signa- 
ture and Kossuth's signature; and they are less 
valuable in the market to-day than even Turkish 
bonds. Any other bonds I never possessed." 
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Similarly suggestive was the question asked at 
another meeting: — " Why have you a spite against 
Mr. Gladstone ?" But here again Mr. Cowen had 
an answer on which probably the questioner had 
not reckoned. It was this: — 

11 A spite at Mr. Gladstone 1 When, where, how, 
and under what circumstances have I ever evinced a 
spite at Mr. Gladstone? Why, spite is the most 
ignoble of passions. I entertain a spite for no living 
thing. Spite is a personal feeling. It arises from 
animosity to a man — not to a principle. Why should 
I have a spite at an old and distinguished statesman 
— a man of great and varied power ? My intercourse 
with Mr. Gladstone has been trifling, but such as it 
has been, it has been of the most friendly character. 
I have received at his hands personal consideration; 
and I have always endeavoured to manifest towards 
him a like disposition. I differ from Mr. Gladstone 
in opinion; but surely matters have not come to 
such a pass that a man may not honestly differ from 
another without being accused of spitefulness. The 
whole story is a boggle-boo. x There is not a shadow 
of foundation — there is not a scintilla of justification 
— for such an accusation." 

Such was the eagerness with which reports of 
1 Something with which to scare or frighten any one* 
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these annual addresses were sought after, that 
many of them were published in a separate form, 
in which they commanded a wide circulation. 
Most notable in this respect was the speech on 
foreign affairs delivered in the Town Hall of 
Newcastle on the 31st of January, 1880. In 
addition to being issued in seven different editions 
by London and provincial publishers, it was 
printed in German, Polish, and Hungarian, and 
distributed largely in Eastern Europe. It was 
also reprinted in Constantinople and in India, in 
pamphlet shape, while it was translated into 
Welsh, and so published by Mr. Morgan, of 
Aberystwith. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Speeches after retirement from Parliament — Inauguration 
of the Rutherford drinking fountain— Presentation of 
medals to Tyneside heroes — Last appearance in public: 
the Queen's Diamond Jubilee — Last public letter: 
South African Question. 

When Mr, Cowen retired from Parliament, he 

had also determined in his own mind to decline, 

as far as possible, invitations to speak even from 

local platforms; and hence his subsequent public 

appearances, like the angelic visits of the poet, 

were " few and far between." The first of these 

was on the 3rd of November, 1888, when a 

presentation was made to Mr. John Elliott, on 

his retirement from the office of Chief-Constable 

of Gateshead. In earlier years, Mr. Elliott, before 

becoming a policeman, had been a politician, and 

as such he had been frequently brought into 

contact with Mr. Cowen, the two having first met 

on the morrow of the French Revolution. The 

speech which the ex-Member delivered in pre-. 

senting the testimonial abounded in kindly 

199 
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reminiscences of the days when he and his 
friend were young and full of high projects and 
intense desires. 

The next occasion on which Mr, Cowen was 
induced to emerge from his privacy was one 
that appealed so directly and strongly to his 
sense of obligation and common justice, that it 
could not be resisted. It was the inauguration, 
on the 12th of September, 1894, of the handsome 
drinking fountain, which had been erected in 
St. Nicholas' Square, Newcastle, to the memory 
of the late Rev. Dr. J. H. Rutherford, by the 
children of the local Bands of Hope, and other 
friends of the temperance movement. The address 
then delivered by the ex-Member for the city, 
although largely a review of the life-work of Dr. 
Rutherford, whom he characterised as " pre- 
eminently a teacher — a great teacher," abounded 
in the enforcement of many practical lessons of 
the highest value, especially for the young. For 
instance: — 

"In a few years, many of my young hearers 
will have grown into chastened citizens and re- 
duced to the test of reality the thick thronging 
fancies of youth. You cannot all belong to the 
peerage of intellect and become great teachers 
expounding the laws and the ancestry of thought, 

13 
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or great explorers daring the very frontiers of 
creation. But you can all be true men. Life 
is a mission. It is not a spectacle to be frittered 
away in lusts or toys which lure like the mirage 
to ruin. It derives its value from the use made 
of it. 

'We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He 

most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.' " 

On the 7th of August, 1895, Mr. Cowen once 
more withdrew from his customary quiet for the 
purpose of presenting medals to a number of local 
men who had distinguished themselves by saving 
lives from drowning. The incident befell in this 
wise. A citizen of New York, when visiting 
Tyneside, was captivated by the public spirit 
which projected and now administers our Volun- 
teer Life Brigade, as well as by the spontaneous 
daring displayed in rescuing persons from a 
watery grave. On his return home, he gave prac- 
tical effect to his admiration by having a fine 
medal of the cliffs of old Tynemouth struck, and 
sending a hundred replicas of it to Mr. Stanley 
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Mitcalfe, with a request that that gentleman 
would present one to each intrepid Tynesider who 
had risked his own life to save that of another. 
He suggested that Mr. Cowen and Mr. Horatio 
Adamson should act with Mr. Mitcalfe in allo- 
cating the medals, and ample funds were remitted 
for defraying all expenses attending such alloca- 
tion; the only restriction imposed upon the 
trustees being that the name of the donor should 
not be disclosed. In handing to their recipients 
these well-earned badges of honour, Mr. Cowen, 
as on another occasion, made pleasing reference 
to the common affinities existing between this 
country and the United States. Touching more 
closely the object of the gathering, he said: — 

"The geographical position and physical con- 
formation of a country, all count for much; but 
the character of the people counts for more. The 
personal equation is always found. In the end it 
is the man who conquers. The individual is th^ 
real basis of government. Coal and iron, ships and 
factories, tariffs and wages, are all essential ele- 
ments in our corporeal civilisation. They give 
quickened circulation of wealth, increased vent for 
industry, a widened field for exertion. But it is 
to men, kindled by thoughts of independence, 
{oused by the presence of danger, and animated 
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by a sense of national honour, that a State is to 
look for the hand of support and the eye of intelli- 
gence. Cowardice is the product of effeminacy; 
while fortitude, patience, and self-reliance are the 
products of hygienic simpleness, manly exertion, 
and hardy habits. There is much in our mental 
materialism that is equivocal and paradoxical, 
something in our shop-till politics that is peddling 
and parsimonious; but our puissant nationality 
has not lost its plenitude or elasticity. The 
virility of the Vikings is not extinct." 

Very pathetic was the last appearance of Mr. 
Joseph Cowen in public. It was on the occasion 
of the local celebration of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria's reign in 1897. On the 26th 
of June in that year, a banquet was given by the 
Mayor (Mr., now Alderman, John Goolden) in 
the Assembly Rooms, Westgate Road, Newcastle, 
the company which was present being repre- 
sentative of all interests and callings in the city. 
To Mr. Cowen was assigned the toast of "The 
British Empire." Of the now doubly memorable 
speech in which he discharged this trust, we 
append a verbatim report: — 

"There have been empires which have covered a 
larger area, and some which have possessed a 
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greater population, but there have been none at 
once so dissimilar and yet so correlative, so scattered 
and yet so cohesive. There have been races who 
have rivalled us in refinement, but none in practical 
ability. Greece, where the human intellect flowered 
with exceptional luxuriance, excelled us in the arts 
of an elegant imagination. But she was more in- 
genious than profound, more brilliant than solid. 
Rome was great in war, in government, and in law. 
She intersected Europe with public works, and her 
eagled legions extorted universal obedience. But 
her wealth was the plunder of the world ; ours is the 
product of industry. 

"The city States of ancient and the free towns of 
mediaeval times aimed more at commerce than con- 
quest. Wherever a ship could sail or a colony be 
planted their adventurous citizens penetrated, but 
they sought trade more than territory. Phoenicia 
turned all the lines of current traffic towards herself. 
But she preferred the pleasant abodes of Lebanon 
and the sunlit quays of Tyre to organising an empire. 
Arms had no part in her growth, and war no share 
in her greatness. Carthage, which, for a time, 
counterbalanced Rome, robbed the ocean of half its 
mysteries and more than half its terrors, but she did 
little to melt down racial antipathies. Venice in the 
zenith of her strength gathered a halo round her 
name which the rolling ages cannot dissipate. 
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Holland, by her alliance of commerce and liberty, 
sailed from obscurity into the world's regard. Spain 
and Portugal drew untold treasure within their 
coffers, but its possession did not conduce to 
national virtue. 

" None of these States, with their diverse qualities 
and defects, had Imperial aspirations, except Spain. 
Most of them were only magnified municipalities. 
But the volume and value of their trade, although 
large for the time, were meagre when compared with 
ours. British wealth is unparalleled in commercial 
history. Add Carthage to Tyre, or Amsterdam to 
Venice, and you would not make another London. 
All things precious and useful, amusing and intoxi- 
cating, are sucked into its markets. But mercantile 
success, although it implies the possession of self- 
reliance and self-control, of caution and daring, of 
discipline and enterprise, if unaccompanied by more 
elevated impulses, will not sustain a State. Wealth 
is essential. It must not, however, be wealth simply, 
but wealth plus patriotism. It is by the mingling of 
the material with the ideal, the aspiring with the 
utilitarian, that the British people have secured their 
influence and elasticity. These qualities have enabled 
them to dot the surface of the globe with their 
possessions, to rule with success old nations of every 
race and creed, and civilise new lands of every kind 
and clime. We owe much to our geographical 
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position, which is well placed for both traffic and 
defence; something to our soil, which is fertile with- 
out being feculent; something to our climate, which 
is bracing, and yet not rigorous; something to our 
minerals and to the dexterous requisitioning of 
scientific and mechanical discoveries; and much to 
impregnating our traditional prudence with the spirit 
of advance; but most to our lineage and training. 
These have secured us freedom without turbulence, 
enabled us to escape from revolutionary disorders 
and reactionary repressions, and prompted us to 
extend to fresh populations the benefits of ancient 
order. 

" It was the boast of the Athenians that they sprang 
from the earth they inhabited, and had never been 
contaminated by the admixture of ignoble blood. 
We cannot claim such Attic purity. The British are 
a composite and roving race. They derive their 
origin from distinctive nationalities. Movement is 
one of the factors of their progress, and they cannot 
be tied down to any territorial allocation. The 
Teutons, with their muscular activity and strenuous 
industry, supplied the basis of the national character, 
and fostered in us habits of local independence and 
self-government. The Norsemen, who came here as 
freebooters, and remained as settlers, are the core 
and sinew of our maritime population, and the pro- 
genitors of our Blakes and Nelsons. The Celts, 
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with their lively imaginations and their sympathetic 
natures, have imparted a strain of geniality to our 
hereditary gravity. 

"This felicitous combination of contrarities has 
endowed the British race with that subtle trans- 
mitting power which is essential to the grounding of 
an empire out of competitive elements. It has given 
us an inter-penetrating force of great range, of many 
modes, of myriad personalities, which wear well, 
and fit us alike for law and liberty, trade and empire. 
There are paradoxical patriots who tell us that the 
best way to manage an empire is to start from the 
principle that we have no interest in keeping it. 
They contend that modern territorial and military 
changes have altered our relative attitude to other 
powers, and modified our ancient status ; that there 
is neither good to be got nor glory to be gained 
by our busying ourselves about the balance of 
power, or by taking a supererogatory part in con- 
tinental disputes. They would have us cease to 
be members of the European Areopagus, and 
become as insular in our sympathies as in our 
situation. 

" Such selfish exclusiveness would be inconsistent 
with our immemorial polity. Once we stood forth as 
liberators, and always threw our influence, and often 
our sword, into the scale of people struggling to be 
free. We encouraged and subsidised neighbour- 
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ing nations during their periods of despondency and 
destitution. But we have retired from this gratuitous 
protectorship, and abandoned the pretension to re- 
strain all the wicked, to defend all the weak, and 
guide all the foolish. Our later function has been 
educational. By example and advice, we have 
laboured to multiply the number of constitutionally- 
governed countries. Partly owing to our aid, and 
partly to the progress of political enlightenment, 
civilised peoples generally have, in ways which best 
suit themselves, taken their affairs into their own 
hands. 

" Intervention in the internal concerns of other 
States being recognised as undesirable, and our 
mission as Parliamentary propagandists being ful- 
filled, ought we not, it is asked, to rest and be 
thankful ? Coveting no territory, and shrinking from 
all aggression, can we not enjoy our leisure and let 
the world drift ? We cannot, unless we are prepared 
to sink into the silence and inertia of a fifth-rate 
Power and die of ennui like the bees in Mandeville's 
fable. Multiplied experience proves that mercantile 
States are unable to compete with great continental 
communities unless they have a broad territory, a 
free population, an imperial ideal, and adequate 
naval and military power. 

"The maintenance of our commerce is involved in 
the maintenance of our dominion. Political isola- 
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tion and commercial intercourse are incompatible. 
National sentiment as well as trade follows the flag-. 
If one goes, both go. Our Empire is not the work 
of a single conqueror, but is the product of personal, 
prolonged, and spontaneous effort. We have held it 
through ages of adverse possession. It has plunged 
us into many wars, it has often strained our re- 
sources, and it requires forecasting and potential 
statesmanship to guard it against dangers and pre- 
serve its integrity. 

14 But it is worth the effort We get ample material 
return for the service. Official statistics prove this. 
Figures, however, cannot take in everything. These 
islands could not sustain so large a population or find 
employment for so vast a capital if they stood alone. 
Even if they could, it would be craven to abandon 
the obligations of our position. There is a moral 
responsibility attaching to such an inheritance, 
although some of it may have come as the spoil 
of maraudering, or the price of profligacy. We have 
it, and must hold it, not for the satisfaction of being 
formidable, but for the necessity of being free. We 
can only do this by continuing to display the puissant 
patriotism that won it. If a nation admits itself 
impotent, or announces that under no circumstances 
will it resist attack or repel insult, it will first be 
despised, and then trodden on by envious rivals. 
The spirit of a people cannot languish without dim- 
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ming the lustre of its genius, and losing the force of 
its character. 

"We desire peace, but are prepared for any danger 
which honour and duty compel us to risk. Great 
work requires great effort, and great effort is the 
essence of life. Milo began his athletic training by 
carrying a calf just weaned. By doing so every day 
he imperceptibly acquired sufficient strength to carry 
a full-grown ox. As with a man, so with a nation. 
The greater the tax upon its powers, the more the 
powers develop and the more easy becomes the 
pressure. Remove the strain, relax the endeavour, 
and loss of strength follows the collapse of exertion. 

"In our Colonies we have all the conditions re- 
quired for strength and greatness, and all the seeds 
of a gigantic destiny. They supply us with markets 
for our merchandise, outlets for our surplus popula- 
tion, a healthy incentive for enterprise, and immeasur- 
ably over-pay the cost and peril of their defence. 
They enjoy all the privileges, and are liable to none 
of the burdens, of British citizenship. We help them 
liberally, and control them inappreciably — acting 
towards them like a guardian who bears much, 
exacts little, and bleeds freely. We respect them 
as children more than we prize them as customers. 
They have a confident faith in their own future and 
a deep affection for the mother country, and the 
institutions that symbolise and strengthen the con- 
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nection with her.. We cannot abandon them with 
cynical indifference to their security and welfare. If 
we do, we will replace loyal subjects by indignant 
foes. 

" But the most remarkable monument of the ruling- 
power of the British people is in India. We did not 
covet its conquest. Part of it fell to our lot; other 
parts were forced upon us by the irresistible sequence 
of events. We have there a field of absolute duty 
and prospective usefulness that will tax the grandest 
energies and satisfy the loftiest ambition. We are 
lords paramount over a number of mutually hostile 
races, who, but for us, would be ceaselessly at war. 
They have always had alien masters, and we are 
incomparably the best they have ever had. They 
are wayward and bigoted, with inveterate and in- 
curable peculiarities. We have to control without 
offending them. We have to imbue torpid Orientals 
with Western energy ; and, by a judicious mingling 
of sympathy and firmness, we are doing so. British 
public spirit is apparent in every improvement and 
foremost in every enterprise — helping directly in 
some things, indirectly in others, and creating 
healthy emulation everywhere. There is no record 
in history of political supremacy and intellectual 
pre-eminence being exercised with such ubiquitous 
beneficence, such administrative adaptability. In 
the treble capacity of law-givers, teachers, and 
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allies, we are blending inherently different civilisa- 
tions and promoting the progressive prosperity of 
both. Censorious critics contend that the reflex 
influence of India upon the Empire is detrimental — 
that the injuries of the conquered are being avenged 
by the moral effect they produce upon the conquerors. 
But our position there is not that of a foreign 
oppressor. By all the laws of international ethics, 
we have a right to be where we are and to be as we 
are. We are expiating wrongs by benefits. We 
have put order in the place of anarchy; we have 
given protection by law instead of oppression by the 
sword, and we have enabled the people to dwell in 
freedom and safety, where of old each man was 
beaten down beneath whoever was stronger than 
himself. 

"Another school of political advisers exclaim 
against our converting subordinate races into rivals 
in trade and equals in power. As we cannot arrest 
their expansion, and as we are guided in our policy 
by the statistics of opinion, we must — so it is argued 
— in order to bring our action into harmony with our 
professions, concede to impulsive and irrational 
people what they ask for and not what they need, 
thus imperilling our own authority and circumscrib- 
ing European industry. There is a substratum of 
truth in this premonition. Physical qualities count 
for much, for the welfare of humanity is involved in 
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the production and permanence of the best. And 
higher races have sometimes been submerged by the 
greater spawning force of inferiors. But British 
individuality has heretofore been proof against such 
deterioration. We assimilate, but are not assimi- 
lated; we are easily acclimatised, but difficult to 
naturalise. We can, too, differentiate, and do not 
attempt to wind up all our clocks with a single key, 
nor set those at the Antipodes by the minute-hand of 
St. Paul's. We have great mobility and retrieving 
power, and administer with facility the codes and 
creeds of every fraternity. 

"By the rough training of necessity, and the 
rapture of struggle and victory, the national char- 
acter has been strengthened, and the Empire kept 
from the fatal declivity down which others have 
fallen. Will it endure ? Ah ! there's the rub ! The 
empires of antiquity, great as were their achieve- 
ments, and splendid as were their promises, have 
vanished like passing pageants. The renowned 
seats of Assyrian and Babylonian magnificence have 
crumbled away. Thebes, with its towering obe- 
lisks, colossal sphinxes, and granite-hewn gods — old 
Homer's wonder — is a wonder still, but it is a 
wonder of desolation. The Parthenon, in ruined 
majesty, still looks down from its monumental hill 
to the classic harbour where Themistocles's little 
fleet anchored before it broke the proud power of 
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Persia. But the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome have gone, glimmering 
through the dream of things that were. They are 
little more now than faded verbal memories. The 
owl screams at night amid the mouldering columns 
of the Temple of Minerva — may not, to use Shelley's 
figure, the bittern some day boom amid the swamps 
that surround the shapeless towers of Westminster 
Abbey ? History seems to postulate such a presenti- 
ment. Civilisation has always oscillated, pendulum- 
like, between progress and retrogression. Nations, 
like individuals, have their youth, manhood, maturity, 
and decline. But if we were to dwell too long on 
our national culmination we might be tempted to 
fold our arms, and set sail, as Sertorius thought of 
doing, in quest of the Fortunate Isles, where life is 
nothing more than lotus-eating. As a counterpoise 
to such enervating forebodings it is consolatory to 
remember that they have often been needlessly 
sombre; What Gibbon describes as the happiest 
days of humanity were days when the wisest of 
Roman Emperors lamented that faith, reverence, 
and justice were dead, and that there was nothing 
left but to wait resignedly for the crash of a dis- 
solving world. 

" During the Augustinian Era of romance and 
chivalry, England was covered with religious foun- 
dations, because their founders believed the country 
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was hurrying to perdition. There have been optim- 
istic periods, when paeans were set to a higher key. 
When printing had conquered back a lost territory 
for the mind; when Columbus presented a new 
world to Christendom; and when French Repub- 
licans were issuing cosmopolitan manifestoes and 
planting trees of liberty, society was exultant and 
sanguine. But neither the elation nor the despond- 
ency were justified by the results. To manfully do 
the work that lies nearest to us and abide the issue, 
is a better moral training than meditating lugu- 
briously over joys bygone and hopes decayed. 

" Ancient civilisation consisted largely in art, in 
the frivolous work of polished idleness, and in 
speculative subtleties. Modern civilisation consists 
in physical conquests. It has enabled man to wield 
the elements at will, and armed him with the force 
of all their legions. Machinery has multiplied human 
power, accelerated motion, and annihilated distance. 
We are girt round with a zodiac of sciences that 
have lengthened life and have lessened pain. 
Chemistry has descended from its atomic altitudes 
and affinities and now dyes, scours, brews, bakes, 
cooks, compounds drugs, and manufactures manures, 
with the unassuming reality of nature. ' Electricity 
leaves her thunderbolts in the sky, and, like Mercury, 
when dismissed from Olympus, acts as letter-carrier 
and message-boy.' Magnetism, which was once 
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' believed to be a living principle, quivering in the 
compass needle/ has been divested of its mystery 
and set to the everyday labour of lighting streets 
and propelling engines. 

" But these stupendous discoveries in the pheno- 
menal universe are valuable chiefly because they lead 
to moral amendment and mental elevation. Progress 
implies something more than the ability to make 
money from these inventions to spend on ourselves. 
Material prosperity alone does not satisfy the moral, 
intellectual, and aesthetic needs of our being. Com- 
fort is not, as it has been well said, the summum 
bonum of men or nations. No people can be highly 
civilised amongst whom delectation takes the place 
of duty and vapid amusement of virile activity. 
Happiness may be our being's end and aim, but we 
find happiness rather in the struggle than in the 
enjoyment, rather in pursuing the dangling apple 
than in grasping it when it turns to dust 

" Society has higher purposes to serve than merely 
supplying the day's wants or amusing the day's 
vacuity. Emerson told his countrymen, when they 
were boasting of their increase of population, that 
the true test of civilisation was not to be found in 
the census papers. Nor, it might be added, in 
Board of Trade returns, or Budget statements, in 
the railways made, steamers launched, or markets 
opened, but in the kind of men it turns out. The 

14 
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Highland laird, in A Legend of Montrose, who, on 
seeing six silver candlesticks in Sir Miles Musgrove's 
house at Edenhall, swore that he had ( mair candle- 
sticks and better candlesticks in his ain haxne in the 
Grampians than were ever lichted in a Cumberland 
hay and backed his oath with a wager, was held to 
have won the bet when he illuminated his dining- 
room with blazing torches of bog-pine, held in the 
hands of stalwart clansmen. * Would you dare to 
compare to them in value the richest ore that was 
ever dug out of a mine ?' asked the chieftain triumph- 
antly. He measured his wealth, not by the length 
of his rent-roll, but by the number of his men. The 
sentiment intended to be expressed by the incident is 
as old as history. The Greek poet struck the same 
note when he warned the Mytelenes that it was not 
in high-raised battlements or laboured mounds, in 
thick walls or moated gates, but in high-spirited 
men that they would find their safety. Bacon re- 
echoed it when he told his contemporaries that well- 
stored arsenals and armouries were but sheep in 
lions' skins unless the disposition of the people who 
had to use the arms was stout and brave. The 
refrain of Burns's immortal song, * The man's the 
gowd for a' that,' is a homely version of the same 
idea. 

"Man was made for healthful effort. Life is a 
battle and a march, and neither men nor nations can 
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be successful in either if they make too much of 
physical comfort or doze away their days in lazy 
luxury. The corruption of prosperity is more to be 
dreaded than the responsibility of authority. There 
is not any evidence of degeneracy in the British race. 
There is the old courage in war, sinew in labour, and 
skill in workmanship. There is the same passion 
for adventure and love of athletics. There is no 
decline either in judgment or alertness, in adapta- 
bility and constancy. The British Empire is not in 
solstice. The Imperial ideal tempers the original 
iron of the British character into steel and whets its 
resistless edge. Its spirit and resources are equal to 
meeting all inevitable dangers and all honourable 
obligations. 

" But it is indispensable that we should recognise 
the fact that, though mighty, we are not omnipotent 
Our coffers are well filled and easily replenished, but 
our means are not inexhaustible. Modern inventions 
are open to other nations as unreservedly as to our- 
selves. They have utilised them, and now tread 
closely on our heels. But this is not altogether a 
disadvantage. We must fight against material 
obstacles in order to win the means of exercising 
mental influence. The ancients believed that it was 
the interest of a country that its neighbours should 
be poor and weak. The moderns have discovered 
that it is for the welfare of a country that its con- 
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temporaries should be strong and prosperous. The 
successful exertion of one stimulates the other, and 
all share in the common well-being. 

" Our most abiding possession is practical know- 
ledge. It is imperishable. Literature may dwindle 
to a fribble, Art may degenerate into bric-4-brac, 
but mankind can never forget how to make steam 
engines and electric telegraphs, telescopes and com- 
passes, printing presses and firearms. While they 
exist, barbarism from without cannot overwhelm 
civilised powers. But the barbarism from within 
may lay our splendour low. We need fear neither 
enemies nor rivals* The apprehension for the future 
comes from amongst ourselves. 

"The secret of British success has been by com- 
bining a comprehensive attention to general interests 
with a scrupulous care for individual liberty. With- 
out wrench or rupture we have transformed our 
Institutions. Slavery, with its horrors, is at an end. 
Transportation, with its torments, is abandoned; 
and impressment, with its harshness, is discarded. 
We obtain our defensive forces voluntarily, by 
absorbing the unemployed, and not by draining our 
industry. Invidious privileges, unmerited disabilities, 
and mortifying distinctions, political, civil, and eccle- 
siastical, which appeared necessary only through the 
mists of error, or which were magnified into im- 
portance only through the medium of prejudice, have 
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been swept away. We have striven to inspire the 
humble with dignity, the desponding with faith, the 
oppressed with hope; and the British Empire has 
become a model of popular liberty and personal 
prosperity as firm as the earth and as wide as the 
sea. 

"But, by an unaccountable infatuation, we are 
re-forging the very restraints, the removal of which 
brought us such social happiness and civic success. 
National character is the outcome of personal char- 
acter. The strength of a State can be no more than 
the sum of the strength of the persons who compose 
it. But this obvious fact is strangely overlooked. 
Man, too, it should be remembered, is not clay, to 
be moulded, or marble to be cut. He grows under 
the hand. The outline of to-day becomes the fetter 
of to-morrow. A statute which this year embodies a 
fact, next year may prescribe a bondage. Wherever 
there is life there is movement. As Mr. Spencer has 
shown, we can no more elude the laws of human 
development than we can elude the law of gravita- 
tion. Society is a living organism, and, if walled in 
by rigid mechanical apparatus, it cannot fail to be 
dwarfed and impeded in its growth. Yet, under 
some well-meant but purblind perversity, we are 
doing this. We are suppressing emulation, legis- 
lating all the initiative out of the people, and ener- 
vating them by perpetual State aid. Government is 
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being substituted for the individual, and everything 
is being reduced to its inception. 

"All we want is to be let alone. Let us have 
fewer laws and less officialism, but let us strengthen 
the principle of law and the spirit of justice by 
education, and aim at making men not machines. 
Then all will be well. Then our harassed industrial 
Titans will recover their pristine vigour and rouse 
themselves to higher effort, warmer motion, keener 
strife. The noble ideal of plain living and high 
thinking, of adolescent and social energy, has been 
impaired by the prevailing materialism, while the 
disposition to throw responsibility upon events, and 
to drift helplessly before currents of popular caprice, 
is an ignoble feature of our politics. But there are 
still lurking in the British people sparks of the 
patriotic fire which burned in the hearts of the 
heroes who bled for our freedom and left us their 
fame. The spirit will mount with the occasion. Its 
aim is progress and its motive duty." 

While it was observed with regret that the 
delivery of this address had lost something of 
the pristine force and freedom, its matter and 
composition were characterised by all the out- 
spokenness, manliness, and chasteness of the days 
of yore. 

Although from this date the voice of the " old 
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man eloquent " was no more heard in public, he 
continued to take as active an interest as ever in 
passing events, and quite as keen was his percep- 
tion of the issues involved. Especially was this 
apparent in the very last public letter which 
emanated from his pen, the subject being the war 
in South Africa. Apologising, under date October 
20th, 1899, for inability to be present at a farewell 
supper to a body of departing Volunteers for the 
scene of conflict, he wrote as follows : — 

" Dear Mr. Fawcus, — I am sorry I cannot attend 
your parting repast, but I wish you good cheer and an 
inspiriting gathering. 

" Our gallant soldiers are going to support a just 
cause. The issue has been mystified by carping 
critics and jealous partisans, but it is very simple. 
We are fighting to prevent men of British blood from 
being treated as ' helots ' on British territory, by a 
sordid oligarchy which British arms saved from 
extinction and British generosity endowed with 
autonomy. We want racial equality. The Boers 
want racial ascendency. That's the difference. 

"The action of our Government has been char- 
acterised throughout by great ability, much tact, 
unvarying courtesy, and unexampled patience. It 
launched no defiance and it offered no wrong. It 
wanted peace, but peace with freedom. The Boers, 
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however, refused the conditions and unsheathed the 
sword. What they would not yield to moral they 
will be compelled to yield to military pressure. The 
brave men now about to leave us, steady, vivid, 
strong, will help to apply that pressure. Their 
record is rich in noble deeds, and the young heroes, 
stirred by past-battle memories, will strain to match 
the valour of the old. 

" Don't let us narrow the question to the propor- 
tion of an interest. Appeal to duty, and the appeal 
will be responded to. The nation is alive at every 
fibre. There are still unquenched within the soul of 
all true Britons, sparks of the patriotic fire which 
burned in the hearts of our fathers when they were 
called to protect our shores against the Armada, and 
when the Great Protector helped the weak and awed 
the strong. The people for whom Nelson had no 
other speech than the concise one, ' England expects 
to-day every man to do his duty,' have not yet been 
corrupted by the crooked tactics of party politicians 
or the enfeebling influence of material prosperity. 

" We are at war for the purpose of preventing our 
Brethren in South Africa from being taxed without 
representation ; from being placed under the control 
of Courts whose Judges take their orders from a 
corrupt Executive; from being refused the right to 
carry arms while their oppressors flourish theirs with 
insolent brutality; from being compelled to con- 
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tribute to schools in which English is treated as a 
foreign tongue ; in short, from being denied the 
elementary rights of self-government in territory 
indubitably British. We ask no privilege for our- 
selves that we would not give to the Boers, but we 
will not submit to be ostracised and domineered over 
in our own dominions. We cherish no revengeful 
feelings. The British flag is the herald of mercy as 
well as might. But we will have justice for our 
countrymen and control of our own Empire, come 
what may. — Believe me to be, dear Mr. Fawcus, 
yours truly, 

"JOS. COWEN. 
" Henry Fawcus, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne." 

Mr. Cowen soon afterwards gave practical proof 
of his sympathy with Britain's cause, for he was 
one of a number of local noblemen and gentlemen 
who, before the close of the same year, subscribed 
£1000 each to the fund started by Mr. (now Sir) 
H. H. Scott, of Hipsburn, Lesbury, to raise and 
equip a hundred mounted Volunteers from the 
County of Northumberland for service in South 
Africa. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Illness and death— The funeral. 

At this time, the health of Mr. Cowen, although 
no murmur escaped his lips, was far from being in 
that satisfactory condition which his family and 
friends could have wished. Indeed, it may truth- 
fully be said that his constitution was under- 
mined by the severe crush to which he was 
subjected at the Town Hall, Newcastle, in 1880, 
to which previous reference has been made; for 
though he recovered to a great extent from the 
effects of that accident, he was never again quite 
his former self. At a subsequent period, symptoms 
of cardiac weakness manifested themselves. These 
indications caused grave alarm to his friends — the 
more so since they were aggravated by the 
sufferer's restless energy and devotion to work. 
But Mr. Cowen's recuperative powers were great. 
More than once, when those around him were filled 
with apprehension, he regained strength; and it 

was hoped that many years of useful life were 

318 
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before him. It was towards the month of 
November, 1899, that his illness assumed a more 
grave and serious aspect, and he was never much 
out of his house after that date. At a somewhat 
later period, however, he appeared to revive. On 
Saturday, the 17th of February, 1900, he went for 
a short drive in his grounds; and the intelligence 
of the relief of Kimberley, in South Africa, which 
was promptly transmitted to him, seemed to serve 
as a much-needed stimulant. On the following 
day, the improvement was thought to be main- 
tained. The patient again took a little carriage 
exercise, and joined his family at dinner, after- 
wards retiring in order to obtain a brief rest. He 
begged that he might not be allowed to sleep too 
long; but as repose was essential to him, he was 
not disturbed for several hours. Fate willed, how- 
ever, that he should never again awaken. During 
the afternoon, it was observed that a change for 
the worse had taken place; and, in spite of the 
unremitting attention of Dr. Brown, who had 
throughout attended him most devotedly, he 
passed peacefully away at Stella Hall, on Sunday, 
the 18th of February, 1900, in the presence of 
those nearest and dearest to him. 

On the Wednesday following, February 21st, 
amid signs of the sincerest sympathy and sorrow, 
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the funeral ceremony took place. This, the last 
solemn act in a long and active career, was, to use 
the graphic language of a reporter of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, *' accomplished, with loving reverence, 
in the picturesque cemetery at Ryton, high above 
the valley of the river which Mr. Cowen knew and 
loved so well. It is a pleasant spot, secluded and 
peaceful in its rural surrounding, open to the sun- 
shine, and to the breezes that sweep down from 
the western hills. The air, then, was joyous with 
the sunlight and the sounds of animated nature; 
but the occasion was sad, solemn, and impressive. 
The last rite was not marked by any pompous 
parade, or unnecessary pageant. Beyond the 
gathering of people, everything was simple and 
quiet; yet nothing of proper solemnity was lost 
thereby, nor was the last observance the less 
affecting. 

" Mr. Cowen was a man of wide associations, and 
of still wider sympathies, in every rank and walk 
of life; and from all of these came representatives, 
mourning as for the loss of a brother. Passing 
his days in a busy city, he was in touch with the 
pulsating life of the community, in its many 
branches — professional, commercial, and social; 
and there was nothing surprising, after all, to see 
so many different interests impersonated at his 
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funeral — interests secular and religious; for there 
were clergymen and coal-owners, Nonconformist 
ministers and miners, licensed victuallers and 
temperance reformers, Quakers and soldiers, re- 
presentatives of sport and of the theatre, all 
sharing a common sorrow in the death of one 
whose sympathy was given to any cause which 
he believed to be good for his fellows. Living, 
too, away from the city, with its rush and hurry, 
Mr. Cowen had many neighbours, great and small, 
and by all alike was equally beloved. Round 
about Blaydon and Stella, the sorrow at Mr. 
Cowen's death was more personal, probably, than 
it was with many in the city, and his neighbours 
came from near and far to show their affection 
and regret, in the only way that now was possible. 
Engaged for years in the productive industry, his 
old servants were among the mourners. A public 
man, he gave the best of his life to the welfare of 
the community, and, now that the tie had been 
inevitably severed, the governing and administra- 
tive bodies with which he was more or less directly 
associated joined in the last evidence of regret. 
Nothing, in all the sad ceremony, was more 
touching than the spontaneous display of sorrow 
by the humbler folk of the neighbourhood. Hun- 
dreds of workpeople, and dwellers in cottages 
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stood bareheaded and grieving, while the mourn- 
ful cavalcade passed them, and great numbers 
gathered at the grave. They who were more 
nearly associated with Mr. Cowen in the Chronicle 
sorrowed very deeply. They worked with him 
and for him, in the spirit of comradeship rather 
than of mere servitude. There was not one who 
had not, many times, felt labour lightened by his 
considerateness, and been stimulated by his en- 
couragement There was not one who, having 
been in pain or affliction, did not cherish an 
undying memory of his tender sympathy and 
generous help. In all Stella, and Hedgefield, and 
everywhere to Ryton, blinds were drawn, and all 
the people stood outside their houses, in respectful 
sympathy, waiting till the mourning train had 
passed, and watching as it made its way slowly 
through the wintry landscape to the cemetery at 
the summit of the hill. 

" It was nearly three o'clock when the hearse 
which headed the procession was pulled up at the 
cemetery gates. Behind it the line of carriages 
and of people on foot wound round corners and 
away into the distance till the spectator from the 
elevation of the graveyard wondered when it 
would end. The crowd had been great before 
the procession had arrived; with the augmentation 
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of the main body of mourners who had travelled 
from Stella in carriages and on foot it became 
vast. Never before had the secluded cemetery at 
Ryton seen anything like it, while seldom, indeed, 
had any burial-place in the North-Country held so 
big a crowd, or one so deeply touched withal. 
In the sombre lexicon of the undertaker the 
mourners at the funeral are the few near rela- 
tives; to-day all were mourners. They knew of 
what they had been bereaved. Long before the 
occupants of the last carriages had left their seats 
the coffin, preceded by the officiating clergyman, 
the Rev. M. Greene, Rector of Stella, reciting the 
proper passages from the beautiful burial-service 
of the Church of England, had been placed on 
the waiting trestles in the passage-way of the 
chapel. No cemetery chapel in the land would 
have held a fourth part of those who had come to 
witness the interment; and least of all the chapel 
in Ryton Cemetery, with its some half-dozen little 
pews and accommodation for far less than a 
hundred persons. Not a tithe of those who would 
have liked to be inside were able to obtain even 
standing-room in the little apartment. But those 
who did succeed in gaining admission passed as 
impressive a fifteen minutes as ever preceded the 
final committal of any loved one to its last rest- 
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ing-place. With the tenderest feeling Mr. Greene 
read the allotted prayers, to which heartfelt re- 
sponse was made; while St. Paul's inspiring dis- 
sertation upon victorious death was never more 
impressively recited. Then the mourners slowly 
left the building for the graveside hard by. 
Alongside his wife, whose resting-place, to which 
she was committed in 1893, is marked by a hand- 
some but unostentatious obelisk, the mortal re- 
mains of Mr. Joseph Cowen were laid to sleep 
as the last sentences of the office for the dead 
were being said. There were not many dry eyes 
as steps were turned homewards." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Press and public tributes— Mr. Cowen and oratory— Char- 
acteristics of his speeches— Free Trade— Poetry — Music 
—"A Story of a Red Shirt." 

Th£ tributes which both in the press and on the 
platform, as well as from Christian pulpits, were 
paid to the memory of Mr. Joseph Cowen, were 
numerous, and were of a very eulogistic character. 
Scarcely, too, was there a public body or com- 
mercial company in the city of Newcastle and 
district which did not place on record resolutions 
of regret at his demise, of appreciation of his 
many signal services, and of sympathy with his 
sorrowing son and daughter— Mr. Joseph and Miss 
Cowen. The feelings of Newcastle on the sad 
event found a responsive echo in the following 
letter addressed by the Mayor (Mr., now Sir, 
Riley Lord) to Mr. Cowen: — 

tc Mayor's Chamber, Town Hall, 
11 Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

" 19/A February, 1900. 
"Dear Mr. Cowen, — The announcement in this 
morning's papers of the death of your father will be 

" 5 15 
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received with a general feeling of regret, intensified 
by its unexpected suddenness, not only in Newcastle, 
with whose interests he has been closely identified 
throughout his life, but over the entire country. 

" The name of Joseph Cowen has been intimately 
associated with the political and patriotic life of 
Tyneside and the Empire, and his death creates a 
gap which will not easily be filled. 

" I know that human sympathy is of little avail in 
such circumstances, but still it must be some comfort 
to yourself and Miss Cowen to be assured that the 
people of the district share in the sorrow which you 
must feel on the death of your loved father. 

" On behalf of the members of the Corporation, 
and of the entire city, I tender you my sincerest 
sympathy in your great bereavement. 
"Yours truly, 

11 RILEY LORD, Mayor. 

"J. Cowen, Esq., 

"Stella Hall, Blaydon." 

At the first available meeting of the City 
Council, the Mayor supplemented this letter by a 
brief speech, in the course of which he said: — 

"The late Mr. Cowen was a member of this 
Council for nearly a quarter of a century, and he 
took a most prominent part in the debates which 
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took place during that time in the Council. He 
subsequently, later in life, became senior Member qf 
Parliament for the city; and in the House of Com- 
mons he very early took a foremost position. He 
became, indeed, a prominent man in the Empire. 
He was, undoubtedly, a great power for good in this 
city both by his example and by the various letters 
which he wrote, and by his various writings through 
his newspaper here. Mr. Cowen was always on the 
side of freedom and progress. He had a world-wide 
reputation, and he raised this city to a position of 
honour and dignity in the whole Empire. He was a 
most powerful orator, and very full of human kind- 
ness. He was as gentle as a child, and yet could be 
— and many times was — as bold as a lion. His name 
will for ever live in the history of this good old 
city." 

This, as representative of the largest local con- 
stituency, is given as only one out of a host of 
similar communications and public expressions 
which emanated from all parts of the district 
and, indeed, of the country, and by which the 
bereaved family were deeply touched, stress in 
almost every case being naturally laid upon the 
oratorical gifts with which the deceased gentle- 
man was so conspicuously endowed. 

Wherein, it was often asked in his lifetime, lay 
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the secret of Mr. Cowen's success in this respect ? 
The answer, we think, is not far to seek. His was 
no mere display of rhetoric, which some one has 
described as i€ artifice — the work of man, designed 
to make the worse appear the better reason/' All 
his utterances were the outcome of the deep and 
earnest conviction of his heart, combined with a 
complete knowledge of the subjects on which he 
spoke. Herein he afforded a practical illustration 
of Cicero's definition of an orator as " a man of 
perfect education and taste, who can speak on all 
matters out of the fulness of his mind, with variety 
and copiousness;" whilst the clearness with which 
he put his points revealed the possession of what 
Quintilian describes as the "first virtue of elo- 
quence" — "perspicuity." Although Mr. Cowen 
was an effective extempore speaker, especially when 
stimulated by the sudden and what he considered 
the unwarranted attacks or insinuations of his 
opponents, all his more important addresses were 
the result of careful premeditation and study; his 
extraordinarily retentive memory enabling him to 
repeat them, when committed to writing or 
printers' type, with the utmost accuracy — even to 
the point of a comma. In this practice he re- 
sembled many ancient and modern public men, 
including Cicero, who said that the habit of com- 
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mitting his set-speeches to memory, so far from 
incapacitating him from speaking without such 
previous toil, qualified him to join with greater 
efficiency in extemporaneous debates, in which 
such preparation was impossible. And precisely 
similar may be said to have been the experience of 
the quondam-senior Member for Newcastle. His 
style of delivery was characterised by great 
emotion and enthusiasm; and although he was 
never able, nor indeed attempted, to divest himself 
thoroughly of the northern dialectical peculiarities, 
his voice, even to the ears of southerners, was 
exceedingly musical and pleasant* His rounded 
sentences and well-balanced periods were doubtless, 
in a large measure, the outcome of that classical 
learning and lore which he had imbibed at Edin- 
burgh University; and very serviceable, too, was 
his intimate knowledge of Holy Writ, intense 
study of which, in the words of Coleridge, " will 
prevent any one from becoming vulgar in point 
of style." 

A marked feature of Mr. Cowen's speeches, 
more particularly of those which were the out- 
come of previous study and preparation, was the 
frequent introduction into them of what has been 
termed "apt alliteration's artful aid." Asked, on 
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one occasion, whether he adopted this expedient 
as a help to memory, he replied, "No, I don't 
adopt it; it flows upon me; it is my abomination." 
Whether such alliterative luxuriance was the 
result of art or of natural selection, it certainly 
added a charm to the sound, and tended to rivet 
the idea or sentiment expressed more firmly in 
the minds of the hearers. His addresses abounded 
in epigrams and aphoristic phrases, embodying a 
rich fund of concentrated wisdom and thought ; 
and their delivery was characterised by a force of 
action which told of the earnestness and depth of 
conviction entertained by the speaker. This was 
once somewhat amusingly manifested in a speech 
in the House of Commons, the subject being a reply 
to what he regarded as the unfair and unjust inter- 
pretation placed upon one of his utterances by 
Mr. Gladstone. With such vigour did he drive 
home one of his sentences that he brought his 
clenched fist down upon the hat of Mr. (now Sir) 
G. O. Trevelyan, who was sitting immediately 
close to him. The Member for Newcastle was 
too much absorbed in his theme to observe this 
incident, and Mr. Trevelyan took good care that it 
should not be repeated, by removing the hat. 

The speeches of Mr. Cbwen, both in and out of 
Parliament, covered a wide domain of topics. His 
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intellectual armour was ever bright and ready for 
action; and no subject, however far-fetched and 
out of the way it might seem to the average 
capacity, ever came amiss to him. Like the 
Roman poet, he felt that he was a man, and that, 
therefore, nothing that related to man could be 
foreign to his business and bosom. Controversy 
he looked upon as a "mental ventilator"; and 
two of the meetings which he held during his last 
political campaign, in 1885, partook well-nigh 
exclusively of this character. The questions 
which, in the course of these " heckling " gather- 
ings, were addressed to him, and the matters on 
which his opinions were solicited, were of the 
most diverse description, but for all, save to those 
— of which there were, unhappily, some — that bore 
the impress of utter vulgarity, he had a prompt 
and telling reply. Once, when there had been an 
indication of some dissent from a sentiment to 
which he had given expression, he created a loud 
outburst of applause by saying : " Come and let 
us reason together ; " immediately giving effect to 
the appeal by following out the argument in hand 
to its logical conclusion. Some of the answers 
which he returned to questions, as well as certain 
passages in the speeches which he delivered, are 
interesting, as throwing a side-light on the tastes, 
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habits, and aims of the speaker. To the ap- 
parently not very courteous interrogatory, " What 
do you want to be at ?" he replied: — 

" I want to be at many things. I want to be at 
injustice, and to uproot it. I want to be at freedom, 
and to establish it. I want righteousness to rule; 
and moral worth and manliness and mental merit 
to dominate in political as in social life. I want 
cowardliness and cant, conventionalism and charla- 
tanism to be driven from the earth. Personally, I 
want nothing. I have got food and raiment in 
abundance, house and books and friends, all the 
necessaries, and as many of the luxuries of life as I 
care for. I want for nothing I need, or have a right 
to possess. Publicly, I feel my wants will not soon 
be satisfied. " 

To another question of a personal com- 
plexion : — 

"Every Member of Parliament is able to require 
presentation at Court. I never go. Courts and 
royal pageants are not in my way. I give them 
both as wide a berth as possible. " 

Asked for an exposition of his views on the 
question of Free Trade, now more prominently 
before the public mind than in 1885, Mr. Cowen 
replied: — 
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"lama Free-Trader, and always have been, I 
have no superstitious regard for political economy, 
however; and if circumstances justified any altera- 
tion being made, I am not so fanatical as to stick to 
them against experience and knowledge. When 
democratic countries like America, autocratic coun- 
tries like Germany, and opportunist countries like 
France, are against Free Trade, it might necessitate 
a revision of the arguments for and against the 
proposal; but there is no evidence at the present 
time to justify, or to warrant, any such change, as 
far as I know." 

Speaking at a comparatively early stage of his 
Parliamentary experience, the Member for New- 
castle enunciated, in summary form, the out- 
standing points of his career. He said: — 

"There are three occupations which a public man 
may follow. He can be an educator, and diffuse 
knowledge in the highways and byways of life. 
That vocation I have followed for many years, 
beginning when a comparatively young man. A man 
can be an agitator. That I have also been. When 
the public mind has accepted and received certain 
principles as truths, they require a certain momentum 
and force to bring them to bear upon the Legislature. 
We all operate in that way — Conservatives, Liberals, 
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and Radicals alike. Recently, to my great surprise — 
for I am sure there was no one more surprised at 
anything in my life — I have been made a legislator. 
The faculties necessary in the work of legislation are 
somewhat different from those needful in either an 
educator or an agitator. To educate is simply to 
distribute information. To agitate is to gather up 
public sentiment, and to try and force it upon the 
Legislature of the country. This the Legislature 
expects, wants, and for this the Constitution provides. 
When a man is a legislator, he has to view questions 
not only from his own standpoint, or from a political 
position solely, but he has to take a wide, broad, 
national, and not merely a personal view of them. 
For my part, I went to the House of Commons — 
every man in Newcastle, and every man in the House 
of Commons knows it — as an English Radical. 
I went to that House, and gave utterance to 
my opinions, and, having stated them, I loyally 
accepted the decision of the majority, and acted 
accordingly. " 

Well known as were, or might have been, from 
a very early period, the opinions of Mr. Cowen on 
general political questions, it was only after his 
entrance into Parliament, and his more frequent 
and exacting appearances in public, that the vast 
extent of his knowledge was brought completely 
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home to the community as a whole. That he had 
been an omnivorous reader and student in his 
youth, then became abundantly evident; and to his 
stores of information he was constantly adding by 
the large and up-to-date library of which he was the 
happy owner at Stella Hall, Blaydon, books, as 
has already been indicated, being one of the chief 
pleasures and delights of his life. Among his 
cherished literary possessions was an elaborately- 
bound copy of the Earl of Beaconsfield's last novel, 
Endytnion, presented to him by its distinguished 
author, with his autograph inscription. Between 
his Lordship and the Member for Newcastle 
there were many and very radical differences 
of opinion, but this fact had not prevented the 
growth of a reciprocal esteem; and Mr. Cowen 
was one of the promoters of the national 
monument erected to the memory of the great 
Conservative Premier. 

In the sense of writing verses, Mr. Cowen 
was not a poet, but " many are poets who never 
penned a stanza." His love of, and profound 
acquaintance with this class of literature were 
attested by the numerous and apt poetical quota- 
tions with which his speeches were interspersed; 
and that he had a just appreciation of what 
should constitute the true music of numbers, the 
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following letter, addressed to Miss Augusta 
Hancock, of Sunderland, will bear witness: — 

11 Blaydon-on-Tynb, 

" November 23, 1893. 

44 Dear Miss Hancock, — I am glad to learn that 
you intend to re-publish some of your contributions 
to the periodical press. Sympathetic readers will be 
pleased to possess their favourite poems in a portable 
form, but I fear you are mistaken in thinking my 
commendation will add to their popularity. As you 
desire it, however, I send you a few friendly words, 
which you can use, if you like, as a preface to your 
book. 

"The times are hurried and mechanicaL They 
are not calculated to produce that tranquillity which 
is most congenial to contemplative and imaginative 
studies. The * contagion of the world's slow strain' 
is ever active. You have striven to counteract it by 
chanting melodies which invoke a love of the beauti- 
ful and an admiration of the heroic. A sprightly 
stream of pastoral sweetness runs through your 
verses. They glow with the light of a genial 
fervour. Your prose, too, is full of healthful senti- 
ment — vigorous, yet tender ; pensive, yet buoyant 

" The poet's office is to interpret nature and unfold 
the mystery of life. He sets forth not only what has 
been, but what should be, and he endeavours to infect 
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others with his own inspiritive animation. He puts 
forth heart and fancy into his work. But our deso- 
lating utilitarianism discards poetry and the past, 
and concentrates its attention on the practical and 
on the present. It chills romance and materialises 
ideality, but it is powerless to mould the conscience, 
or touch the feelings. Happily, it has not damped 
your ardour, as amidst its dissonant roar you can 
nourish picturesque and pathetic imaginings and sing 
sweet lyrics of love and humour. 

" One suggestion only I venture to make — always 
deduce poetry from nature, and not nature from 
poetry. As Jean Paul Richter says, ' Man speaks 
to us with four-and-twenty signs ; nature speaks to 
us with millions.' Universities have not absorbed 
wisdom; academies cannot monopolise truth; nor 
armies, valour. There is an undercurrent, stronger 
because invisible, to the sea of life. As every stream 
nourishes some shallower brook, so every writer, 
however humble, draws some one after him. He 
imparts to them in turn the power of attracting 
others. There are apostles who live and die without 
any written record, and poets who exercise their 
vocation without a lyre. So there are authors who, 
like the artificers on the Gobelins tapestry, work a 
lifetime with the bright threads, but at the back of 
the picture — never seeing the result, nor hearing the 
praise. But they find their reward in practising 
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what Dryden calls 'the manly discipline of doing 

well.' 

" Yours truly, 

" JOS. COWEN." 

Of the kindred art, music, Mr. Cowen was also 
a keen lover; and he lent liberal aid to move- 
ments for the perpetuation of the memory of 
William Shield and Charles Avison, two cele- 
brated local musicians of a bygone day, the latter 
known as the composer, among other sacred 
melodies, of "Sound the Loud Timbrel." The 
musical fame of Avison has been further com- 
memorated by the poet, Robert Browning, in 
"Parleyings with Certain People of Importance 
in their Day." 

Apart from the purposes of his paper, Mr. 
Cowen rarely brought his own pen into exercise 
in the service of current literature, but in 1880 he 
contributed to Warne's International Annual an 
article under the title of "A Story of a Red 
Shirt," which was a thrilling and somewhat 
romantic narrative of a Garibaldian hero whom 
he had first met in Newcastle in 1862, and who 
had come with a letter of introduction from 
Mazzini. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Social and private relationships— Philanthropy— Domestic 
life — Wit and humour — Personal appearance — Con- 
clusion. 

The social and more private relationships of 
Mr. Cowen are, to a great extent, forbidden 
ground. Still, as one whose privilege it was to 
be associated with him for many years, the 
writer may be expected to make at least a brief 
reference to this part of his career. Of society, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, Mr. 
Cowen was no lover. He was too constant a 
worker to indulge in the convivialities and con- 
ventionalities of life, which, indeed, were utterly 
alien to his disposition and tastes. To the 
interests and welfare of his fellows, however, 
he was very far from being indifferent. The 
Pauline injunction, " Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others, 9 ' had in him a faithful exponent. Even 
under the paternal roof, this trait was manifest. 
To a friend with whom he was once conversing 

•39 
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at dinner, and by whom some allusion had been 
made to the son, the father, Sir Joseph Cowen, 
good-humouredly remarked, " Ah ! Joe is like his 
mother, all the favours he has to ask are for 
others — not for himself." 

The extent of Mr. Cowen's benefactions to 
philanthropic and other causes which commended 
themselves to his sympathy will never be known ; 
for in the distribution of his wealth, he implicitly 
obeyed the command of the Master in the Sermon 
on the Mount, " Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth." Of his handsome contri- 
bution of £1000 towards the fund for equipping 
local volunteers for service in the Transvaal 
mention has already been made ; and only a short 
time previously he had subscribed a like sum 
towards the Queen's Jubilee Fund for the erection 
of a new Infirmary in Newcastle. Of his benevo- 
lent and gentle disposition, he gave many tangible 
and sterling tokens. He it was who was really 
the originator of the Dicky Bird Society, which, 
through the channel of the Weekly Chronicle, has 
proved so useful in inculcating habits of kindness 
on the rising generation. He was a generous 
supporter of the Newcastle branch of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
and he had been heard to say he would not 
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willingly hurt the meanest living creature. With 
Shakespeare, he believed that — 

" The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

In his experience was fully verified the declara- 
tion of the Wise Man, "There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth ; " and in his acquisition and 
application of riches he accounted himself as simply 
a steward and not a slave. The advice which 
he often gave to those whom he addressed, and 
especially to the young, was that of the poet 
Bums, of whom he was a great admirer : — 

11 Gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honour, 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent." 

In his mode of living, Mr. Joseph Cowen was 
most simple and temperate, and from all intoxi- 
cating drinks he was, as has been already stated, 
a consistent abstainer. His married, like his 

paternal home, was a model one. To a friend 

16 
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who had condoled with him on the death of his 
wife in 1893, he wrote — 

"The greatest blessing a man can have on this 
earth is a happy home — I have had one. And no 
person contributed so much to make it so as my 
good but now dead partner. Her loss will change 
the colour and experience to me in relation to all 
things here." 

Although by no means devoid of the sense of 
wit and humour, Mr. Cowen rarely indulged in 
this species of composition or speech; but the 
shafts of ridicule and sarcasm he could, when 
occasion demanded, wield with telling power and 
effect. The following out of not a few examples 
of this form of address may be acceptable to, and 
amuse the reader, the effusion being prompted 
by a question apropos of Mr. Cowen's relationship 
towards the local Liberal Association : — 

" Samuel Butler, a man who, it was said, was 
a whole species of poets rolled into one, wrote a 
polemical poem, entitled 'The Elephant and the 
Moon,' which is only less famous than ' Hudibras.' 
Butler describes a society of learned men who, 
amongst other treasures, possessed a telescope. 
One of the members saw through it a startling 
sight — nothing less than a battle in the moon. 
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Battalions of lunar warriors manoeuvred about and 
then disappeared, sometimes into dark caverns and 
into places behind precipices. Their movements 
were ever and anon disturbed by a prodigious 
monster, a cross between an elephant and a 
hippopotamus, whose presence shut out all sight 
of the sidereal luminaries. It was marvellous. 
The discoverer speedily summoned his colleagues 
to witness it, and they came in hot haste — a verit- 
able caucus. They listened wondrously and credu- 
lously to his expatiation, but there were some 
doubters, believers, no doubt, in Occam's theory 
that no occurrence that can be explained by ordi- 
nary should be attributed to supernatural causes. 
These scientific Peters did not exactly know how, 
but they suspected it was only an optical illusion. 
But they were overridden, and the members retired 
to record their discovery in a resolution. While 
they were busy, some inquisitive schoolboys want- 
ing a peep, pulled the telescope out of its position, 
when, lo and behold! an accumulation of dirt and 
flies and a whole army of midges slid down the 
shaft. The instrument had been strung up so 
long a time at the same angle that it had got 
foul. The elephant turned out to be a mouse, 
which had crept in between the lenses. When the 
philosophers' sederunt broke up, they saw and were 
astonished at what had occurred. They were loth 
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to admit their error, they shook their heads, 
muttered misgivings, and separated sulkily. They 
did not want their illusion dissipated, but the 
sceptics smiled, and were satisfied. When Butler 
wrote that poem, he must have had some premoni- 
tion of our Newcastle Caucasians. Their political 
lenses have been twisted and distorted, coated with 
rusty prejudice and the canker of suspicion. They 
magnify mice into elephants and flies into soldiers. 
I am trying to play the part of Butler's scholars — 
to readjust their glasses, or lixiviate or swab their 
political telescope." 

Needless to say this severe but, withal, good- 
humoured diatribe, during its delivery, was greeted 
with repeated peals of laughter. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Cowen was of 
medium stature, in this respect differing from 
his father, who was somewhat above the usual 
height, but, like the sire, the son presented a 
remarkably well-developed head, a massive brow, 
and a frank and open countenance. His attire 
was plain but substantial — a black suit of the 
best quality, while the familiar wideawake was 
the head-covering, from which, bidding defiance 
to conventionality, he never deviated. To the 
enumeration of these features should be added 
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that peculiarly beautiful, lustrous and expressive 
eye, which only those who were brought most 
closely into contact with him could sufficiently 
appreciate, and which in portraiture it was so 
difficult to reproduce. 

That, in the course of his long public career, 
Mr. Cowen made mistakes, may be admitted. 
Nemo omnibus horis sapit, and he himself was far 
from claiming immunity from the imperfections 
and limited wisdom common to humanity, for, 
to use his own words, he "never set up to be 
immaculate." Surely, however, his invariable 
sincerity of purpose, his manly courage, his love 
of freedom and justice, his sympathy with and 
generous support of great and good causes, his 
unflinching patriotism, and his utter unselfishness 
were such as to entitle the memory of Joseph 
Cowen to grateful and lasting remembrance. 
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